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A Purchasing Week Exclusive .. . 


P.A.s Buying Plans Indicate Upturn in 90 Days 


Producers, Users, Government 


New York—Copper is a news- 
making commodity this week as 
government, industry leaders, and 
international price-study groups 
go into action. Their goals are 
raising copper prices to a reason- 
able level and preventing violent 
ups and downs which have long 
characterized copper prices and 
supply. 

To give purchasing executives 
thorough analysis of the copper 
situation PURCHASING WEEK 
carries a penetrating study of the 
problem in a series of stories 
beginning on page 6. Here are 
the main points it covers: 

e Producers faced with over- 
production want a better, more- 
steady market. How to get it is 
the’ problem. Clyde E. Weed, 
chairman of the board, Anaconda 
Co.; Robert G. Page, president 
Phelps Dodge Corp.; and Simon 
Strauss, vice  president-sales, 
American Smelting & Refining 
Co., all are willing to give you 
their views. 

e Consumers are equally trou- 
bled. Men like Gus F. Raymond, 
Western Electric’s head purchas- 
ing man, try to replace copper 
with other metals. Auto compan- 
ies, big users, feel today’s price is 
right, but they watch it anxiously. 

But most confused is the gov- 


Tool Engineers 
Sponsor Exhibit 


Philadelphia — “Tooling for 
competition” was the theme of 
the American Society of Tool 
Engineers biennial show held in 
Convention Center May 1-8. 
Nearly 500 exhibitors, showed 
over $12 million in latest produc- 
tion equipment, machines, ma- 
chine tools, accessories, proc- 
esses, and services. 

Exhibitors found themselves on 
the receiving end of some pointed 
questions tossed at them by re- 
cession-minded executives circu- 
lating throughout the show. Chief 
concern of the visitors was how 

(Continued on page 29) 


Domestic, Foreign P.A.’s 
Attend World Trade Fair 


New York—Purchasing agents, 
buyers, and businessmen from 
this country and abroad thronged 
the United States World Trade 
Fair which opened last week at 
the New York Coliseum. 

The $60 million international 
exposition, which ends May 17, 
features over 3,000 displays from 
60 countries, including new prod- 
ucts, raw materials, resources, de- 
velopments, and cultural features. 

(Continued on page 29) 


CLYDE E. WEED 
“Copper is best’’ 
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ROBERT G. PAGE 
“Imports a problem” 


ernment. Gordon Gray, O.D.M. 
director, says government has all 
the copper it needs. Interior Sec- 
retary Seaton favors subsidizing 
copper at 27'2¢ a lb. Senator 


SIMON STRAUSS 
“Lazy man’s selling” 


GUS F. RAYMOND 
“We've made switches” 


Watch Copper 


FRED SEATON 
“U. S. needs relief’ 


SEN. MANSFIELD 
“A snowballing problem” 


Mike Mansfield scoffs at this. 
Montana has a lot of unemployed 
miners. He wants a tariff to cut 
foreign imports. 

Turn to page 6 for full details. 


SEYMOUR ELLISON 


Chicago P.A.A. Elects 
Ellison to Presidency 


Chicago — The Purchasing 
Agents Association of Chicago 
has elected Seymour Ellison, of 
Perfection Gear Co., as president 
for 1958-59. Ellison moved up 
from the post of first vice presi- 
dent and succeeds H. C. Kopp of 
Anaconda Co. 

Jacob C. Frehner, Bowman 
Dairy Co., also moves up from 
second to first vice president and 
Donald Harwood, Fairbanks 
Morse & Co., was elected second 
vice president. 

Directors elected were: Roy F. 
Sielisch, Radio Industries, Inc., 
Charles Emert, Hotpoint Co., 
and Harold North, Victor Gasket 


& Manufacturing Co. 


Will Seaton Plan 
Hit Other Metals? 


Washington— The House Small 
Business Committee inquired last 
week whether Interior Secretary 
Seaton’s metals-mineral subsidy 
plan would have adverse effects 
on metals, such as aluminum, 
which are not covered in the pro- 
posal. 

Defense Mobilizer Gordon 
Gray, questioned sharply at a 
hearing session, said he had no 
hand in writing the Seaton cop- 
per-lead-zinc subsidy plan but 
doubted it would divert business 
away from aluminum. 

(While steel and aluminum 

(Continued on page 4) 


Carriers Must Maintain 
Service in Strike Areas 


Washington—Labor — disturb- 
ances, including strikes and 
picket lines, do not relieve com- 
mon carriers from a responsibil- 
ity to serve shippers. 

That is the essence of a new 


ruling by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a test case 


that arose in the West. An I.C.C. 
sub-panel, division 2, made the 
ruling, which is subject to review 
by the full commission, but in the 
(Continued on page 30) 


Own Firms Purchases of Industrial 
Products Will Be Business Boost 


New York—Buying plans of purchasing agents indicate a definite 
upturn in industrial activity during the next 60-to-90 days, a 
PURCHASING WEEK survey showed today. 

Asked to pinpoint the short-term outlook of their own firms only, 
36% of more than 400 purchasing executives in all types of industry 
said they anticipate a definite turn for the better in business. And to 
confirm it, they checked key items in which they expect to boost 


their purchases. 


Of this group, 54% -—while not quite so optimistic 


said their 


firms expect a general leveling out in their own operations during 
the next two to three months. Only 8% forecast a decline. 
Assessing the present business outlook, the overwhelming majority 


N.A.P.A. Meet 
To Open Today 


Chicago—The 43rd annual 
convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents 
opened today. Approximately 
4,000 representatives of the pur- 
chasing profession are geared for 
three days of informative program 
activities at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. 

The convention actually swung 
into action Sunday afternoon 
when some 67 exhibitors manned 
their product display booths at 
the inform-a-show in the Conrad 


Hilton exhibition hall. The Sun- 
day night early birds’ dinner 


kicked off the schedule’s social 
events. 
The program for the first work- 
ing day of the convention was de- 
(Continued on page 29) 


This Week’s 


of the purchasing executives par- 
ticipating in the cross-country poll 
took a fairly rosy view of the 
situation. Only 16% viewed their 
firms’ current outlook as pessi- 
mistic or only stationary. Thirty- 
seven per cent found it “good,” 
14% viewed it as “optimistic,” 
and 32% considered it “fair.” 

Replies to the PURCHASING 
WEEK poll significantly were 
based not on the prospects of busi- 
ness in general or in any special 
industry but on the individual 
outlook of the firms represented 
by the P.A.’s themselves. 

As for specific buying plans, 


44% asserted they expect to 
make “significant” increases in 


their purchases of key commod- 
ities or materials within the same 
60-to-90 day period. Planning to 
hold purchases steady in the cate- 
gories vital to their plant opera- 
tions were 46% while only 10% 
said their ordering would decline 
during the period. 

Iron and steel products (sheets, 

(Continued on page 29) 


Purchasing 
Perspective MAY 12-18 


In addition to benefits to be gained from meaty material on 
the program menu, a major parley such as the N.A.P.A. con- 
vention in Chicago this week produces numerous side advantages. 


Besides being a pleasant interlude in a hectic business lite, 
it provides the Bill's, Jack’s, and Charley’s an opportunity to 
learn how the Tom’s Dick’s and Harry's, their cross-country 
professional counterparts, are combatting day-to-day purchasing 


problems. 


The learned convention keynoters will set the central 
theme for the formal sessions. 


But equally important is the 


personal give-and-take between the individual delegates in back 


row bullsessions. 


Purchasing executives have more than a ringside seat at the 


intense, never-ending battle for markets. 


More than likely, 


P.A.’s are right up en the apron if not in the center of the ring 


with the free-swinging battlers. 


The current struggle over tariffs, reciprocal trade, and metal- 


mineral subsidies is one example. 


The attractiveness of cheaper 


imports for U. S. buyers brings especially loud groans from steel 


producers and machine tool builders. 


High UL. S. wages and 


(Continued on page 29) 
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THIS BAROMETER Was Designed Especially for the Readers of PURCHASING WEEK by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 
° / 
This Week S Thi W k’ C dit p o 
rice rs ctiv Year % Yrly 
i ‘ e pe e METALS May 7 Apr. 30 Ago Chg. 
MAY 12 Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 65.50 2.3 
-18 Pig iron, basic, valley. gross ton 66.00 66.00 64.50 2.3 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 77.50 77.50 74.00 1.7 
. . sini <a P , neal stuseteemel ales »: & 975 5975 5 5.5 
Everybody wants a bargain. That’s human nature—and, in a way, it’s Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., ewt 9.279 ry ti oi _° 
: - : . Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, ewt 5.975 5.975 5.70 1.8 
the basis of our free enterprise system. ks tel. Phil 5.725 5.725 5.305 6.7 
ae eae. ae am ‘ " , Steel, bars, del., llia., cwt 9.120 d.4/609 9.000 +f 
But if it’s achieved by squeezing the last penny of profit out of your Geacl. hare. Pitts. ewt 5.425 5.425 5.075 6.9 
supplier, the bargain tends to become more illusory than real. Steel, plates, Chicago, ewt 9.10 5.10 aa ; 
. ° . thee . , eae! eer savy. del. Pi 31.5 32.50 50 24. 
The recent history of copper is a case in point. As prices fell too low, Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Fitts., gress ten ay 39 '5 5a so 234 
; : * . a Steel scrap, #1 heavy. del. Cleve., gross ton dU) 29.00) 200) sows 
more and more marginal producers dropped by the wayside. Then, later, Steel scrap. #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 29.50 30.00 39.50 25.3 
. ’ . . ‘ » Y 
when demand began to rise there wasn’t enough to go around. \luminum, pig, Ib Th 213 vA NA 
Result: Y Seals ene “oR . : tte: Le _ Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib «16 aid heels ae 
ult: You payed premium prices and had to be pretty lucky to get Copper, electrolytic, wire bare, refinery, Ib 245 243 316 22.5 
enough to meet the minimum needs of your firm. Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 183 183 248 26.2 
Now, we're back to glut and sagging prices again. Lead, common, N.Y., lb ia - _ _— 
. : go. a ae , Ten i ah - ” 7 7 (0) 
History has shown that there’s no winner in such a volatile market. And Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib 4, ae = <a 9 
hat’ Pe near eager : “ er Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 14 74 1.60 3.8 
that’s why Pur HASING WEEK has analyzed all facts of the copper situation— Tin, Straits, N.Y.. lb 938 930 988 51 
to see what remedies are practical (see pages 6-9). Zine, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 10 10 2 16.1 
e . . FUELS 
e ‘ . ‘ . . . _ nf 9 995 9 75 8.2 
But it’s not only a question of copper. Just look at the PW Index of indus- hoe < #6 or ae G o-. om va 2.25 ts 290 19.7 
cf See See" : es ; me hat ee a late aE, : ‘uel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.1. barge, bb oo | -_ <= ip 
trial Raw Materials above, and you'll see how far these tags have tumbled Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.90) —_ — _ 
in recent months. LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 04 04 4 
As noted above, these price advantages are liable to be short-lived. In Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 118 te 7 ae 
the long run you generally pay more on the average for a product that Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal i. c 78 05. — $0 
7 a . ’ ‘ . Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 9.49 dt 0 0.09 “ 
fluctuates violently ; 5.25 15.25 15.2 0 
aint Af ; Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 a0 ened 
Phat’s because you can’t turn a production line on or off, like you would 
a water spigot. CHEMICALS 
It takes time, effort and money to shut down a facory or mine—and then \mmonia, a a a ton ie i ~ ae - 
aie ee +6 . . . Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, ga 00 9 JO 
Sti > again. / : ‘ing y > a he: »—_the ; gn : Q Q 
tart it up again. And if the supplying industry is to be a healthy one—the Commie sadn: TM soli demnin, cottite, out 1.80 1.80 1.30 + 11.6 
extra dollars come out of some buyer’s pocket. Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib 153 153 126 21.4 
Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, Ib 278 =O «00 "i 
- e + Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 175 175 — iA 
: ; : . ae . , Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 205 =o Ve 
, — P 7" : ee — : ‘ ‘ i « 3 ’ . an OF an a6 
But tor many P.A.’s, a violently fluctuating price is often more than just Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib 325 325 7300 72 
a question of dollars and cents. Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.70 9.0) ).o) 2.1 
: 31 } 36 13.9 
. . . : > 20 et ) . altel 
A volatile price makes every buyer more or less of a speculator. Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib s - 155 0 
Should you stock up in anticipation of a big price rise—or live from — ash, rig emt. yh -_ <i 03°30 26.30 me 
° = ° ' P 7 Sulfur. crude, bulk, tong ton Gun _— nip ~ 
‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ - ? P 9 2c 9 25 99 25 
hand to mouth in anticipation of a drop’ Sulfuric acid, 66%. commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.39 22.35 v 
To answer this question, you may have to spend most of your time rush- Tallow, indelible, fancy, tank ears, N.Y. Ib 08 +H — - 
ing around to see if you can make as good a deal as the next guy. And then Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlote, Ib _ an wii 
you re never quite sure if you did. PAPER 
As one purchasing executive recently put It, “I'm so busy trying to be a Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, : P , — 
price detective that I never get any constructive work done.” CWT 17.00 17.00 16.15 . 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 lb carton lots, vo _ 
. ® e CWT 24.20 24.20 23.55 2.8 
. , , , : . : Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 100.00 100.00 100.00 0 
7 Volatile price tags have still another important effect on your operations. Kraft liner. 42 Ib del. N.Y.. ton 127.50 27.50 13 0 ; 
They have considerable influence on the general business level. Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, “9 yee “ ~ dl He ys 6.60 — 30 
‘ A > a . : od seali ape. 5 asis, . . 0 ae 
As noted above, when prices fall too low, high cost producers are forced Cammpen ssering tag) $F, 6 > Sac sacnacaaal 
to close down. This means unemployment and an intensification of any down- BUILDING MATERIALS 
turn. Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 11.25 11.25 11.25 J 
P - : : , , 9 9 
And as prices skyrocket on the upturn, it tends to add to the natural Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 4.42 4.42 4.38 eo 
inflationary forces “A it | f this invariably leads se Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box 7.00 7.00 7.09 — 13 
¢ ary forces. And too much OF this invarladly leads to recession. Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 115.00 115.00 118.00 — 2.6 
e e e Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 120.00 120.00 118.00 + 1.7 
‘ ae ‘ oa XTl 
Of course, some price sensitivity is a must in our competitive system. Venraee 
. . e . . *,* ” 95 5 om 12 
If you lean too far in the other direction, and make prices insensitive to Burlap, ghee - tag ~— “a “—. = 
ee rs " . ; 1” a ae Cotton, 1” middling N.Y., tb 90 20 oo a 
demand changes, you wind up with the same problem. a Printecloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 172 171 178 — 3.4 
For price rigidity (as we’re now experiencing in some finished goods lines) Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 27 27 293 Se 
it mn . Be —48. 
has the same depressing effect on business as price volatility. Wool tops, N.Y. Ib ae — _ ™ 
And it’s really not so surprising. Our system relies on moderate price HIDES AND RUBBER 
changes to adjust demand to s . Any grei >viation fro is patter! : ; 5 5 5 
em g , just demand to supply. Any great deviation from this pattern Ssh ciate, Sl alte weskene, Bs 145 145 145 0 
invariably leads to trouble. Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 251 248 320 —21.6 
>TRCHASING EEK is ublished eekl b MeGra Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
2 yA sioa as aienraeeed circulation paibtication = the Athan. N , a COM Offi e, Subscription $6 a year, in U. 5S. A. May 12, 1958 
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Refined Products Tag Structure 
To Stay Soft in Petroleum Field 


Gasoline Market Could Be Firm by Summer; 
Domestic Demand Holding; Foreign Needs Dip 


New York—A softening re- 
ined products price structure, 
saused by flagging demand and 
excessive inventories, is likely to 
dominate the petroleum market 
well into the third quarter. 

The gasoline market, an excep- 
tion, could firm by early summer. 
But for other petroleum products 
a continuation of the year-old 
easing is the trend. 

Total U. S. demand for petro- 
leum is running on a par with 
1957 totals. But dipping foreign 
demand and upped imports of oil 
have been playing havoc with 
domestic prices, as well as pro- 
duction. World demand for U. S. 
oil is down 6% from 1957. 


Chart Shows Fluctuations 


The chart to the right shows 
the fluctuations in U. S. output 
in the past two years. Production 
of crude is down more than 8% 
from a year ago, and further dips 
are expected in May. But crude 
imports, despite the President’s 
restriction program, were 18% 
above last year’s first quarter. 

Domestic cutbacks have only 
been partially successful in reduc- 
ing the tremendous stocks. The 
rising imports have been counter- 
balancing most of the effect of 
Output restrictions by U. S. pro- 
ducers. 


Stocks Are Still Excessive 


Stocks, which have been de- 
clining slowly during the past two 
months, are still excessive. They 


total over 750 million bbls. of 
crude, some 6% above a year 
ago. 


Che situation has put extreme 
pressure on the petroleum price 
structure. It’s true that wholesale 
tags for crude oil have held up 
rather well (see chart at right). 
But the prices of refined products 
have been showing weaknesses. 

Prices of certain heavy oils in 
the west have been reduced by 
more than 20¢ per bbl. Bunker 
C, No. 6 fuel at the Gulf is down 
over 20% from a year ago, as is 
price of No. 6 New York oil. 

Heating oil tags, after firming 
during February, are again com- 
ing under increasing pressure. 
Prices in New York are down to 
about their lowest point in four 
years. Weak diesel fuel tags are 
not likely to be cut any further. 


Some Ray of Hope Exists 


The gasoline market, mean- 
while, seems to offer some ray of 
light. Prices have held fairly 
steady in the past month and the 
industry is looking for a spring- 
summer demand upturn. Oilmen 
feel that increased auto vacation- 
ing this year will boost total 1958 
gasoline demand 2%. 

This however, is not likely to 
stop spot discounting at the con- 
sumer level—especially in the 
Midwest. Inventories of gasoline 
are extremely heavy, some 8% 
above last year. And gasoline 
discounting spreads quickly be- 
cause of the large number of in- 
dependent distributors. 

A good deal of what happens 
in the petroleum situation in the 
next few months depends on what 
the results of the President’s vol- 
untary import program are. Al- 
though the program has_ been 
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fairly successful, restrictions have 
not been great enough in the face 
of falling world demand. 

The program still has many 
loopholes, namely uncontrolled 
petroleum product imports. The 
15% cut in existing allocations 
is felt to be unsatisfactory by do- 
mestic producer groups, oil states’ 
representatives, and others. 


These groups are likely to take | 155 ; . , 
their plea to Congress in an at- 
tempt to obtain mandatory limits 50) CRUDE PETROLEUM | 
seals ta ii naar fotiet ars oe = ae Se mree Mees 

CCess e@ near [tu fe are re- ™ j 
ported to be slim. 145 (1947-49 =100) 


Che voluntary import program, 
however, will be bolstered by the 
latest government action. The 
government has made compliance 
with all allocation requirements a 
necessity for bidders on govern- 


140 Production 


135 


ment petroleum procurement 
contracts. [30 
Also, to strengthen its new 


“Buy American” policy on petro- | [25 — 
leum procurement, the military . 
will require foreign companies to 4 
underbid American companies by 
at least 6% to qualify. 
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INFORMATION FOR PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 


about improved products and new services 


made possible by ply PONT CHEMICALS 


Work shoes and gloves are safer and more comfortable when made with 
leather processed by Du Pont Quilon® chrome complex. “Quilon” gives leather 
resistance to water, corrosive chemicals, perspiration— 
pliable. Du Pont does not make leather or shoes, sells “Quilon” to tanners for 


use in processing. 


Paperboard shipping containers withstand rain, resist 
moisture in every form when they are bonded with Du Pont 
Weatherproof Adhesives. These special Du Pont adhesives 


make tough paper-to-paper bonds . . 


durability to containers. They’re economical, too, so ask for 
them to be used in your next order 
weatherproofing is not a specific requirement. 


aU PON 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


H™ are ways you can get extra value for your 
purchasing dollar. These modern products, 
which bring new safety and efficiency to your 
operations, are made possible by Du Pont Chemi- 
cals used in their production. 

The three shown here are examples of many 
new and improved products in which Du Pont 
Chemicals play a part. Ask your regular suppliers 
about them, or send the coupon below to get more 


information including names of manufacturers 


from whom these products can be obtained. 


vet leather stays solt, 


Interesting new products, such as these modern chairs, are pos- 
sible because of Du Pont Volan® bonding agent. It’s a bonding agent 
that welds plastic and glass tightly together. “Volan” strengthens 
other glass-reinforced products, too: plastic radar domes, boat hulls, 
furniture and fishing rods. Specify ‘“Volan” A finish when you 
order fiberglass-plastic laminates and get the extra benefits added 
by this Du Pont chemical. 


Send for free copy of the new 
“INFORMATION FOR INDUSTRY” 


Specially prepared for purchasing executives ...on 14 
products and services, including names of manufacturers 
of each. Yours for the asking .. . just fill out the coupon. 


" aeeen aa meatal eiea eae ee’ me a 


| E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Rm. N-2533 P 
. add extra strength and i Wilmington 98, Delaware 
ease send me your new folder, “Information for Industry.’ 
: ' PI 1 me folder, “Inf tion for Industry.” 
for containers, even if I’m particularly interested in the items checked. 
j [| Work shoes and gloves with “QUILON”’. [7 Glass fiber bonded 
with “VOLAN”, Strong, weatherproof shipping containers. 
j NAME 
DU PONT _ 
| \ 
Grasselli Chemicals = | snnness 
Cary ZONE STATE 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY | 
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This Week’s 


| Washington 
Perspective wa. 121 


There is some fresh support this week for the theory that the 
recession is close to bottoming out. It comes from business 
economists who met with Commerce Department officials to 
discuss trends, preliminary to the Blue-Chip Business Advisory 
Council meeting at Hot Springs, Va. 

Here’s the gist of what the economists are saying: 

Inventories are working down well in most lines of raw mate- 
rials used for production of finished goods. Steel output, the 
consensus says, will show a rise before fall. Users will have 
to step up orders to meet fall needs. 

Public works spending is showing up. Federal spending for 
highways and other construction is beginning to take hold, but 
the most noticeable rise has been at local governmental levels. 

A sour note: Capital expansion. Most economists figure that 
present capacity and the current rate of expansion in many lines 
will meet the needs of the next five years. 

e * a 


Congress probably will help small business raise new equity 
capital. Senate passage, within a couple or three weeks, seems 
fairly certain for a $200 million to $250 million capital bank 
underwritten by the federal government. The House 
pected to follow suit before adjournment. 

Congressional Democrats and spokesmen for the Adminis- 
tration are still haggling over details, but they agree on the 
principle: A need to close a gap in the financial structure that 
squeezes small firms out of the long-term money market. The 
proposed bank would cater to small firms with unproven credit 
ratings but good long-haul growth prospects. 
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More and more government officials studying tax cuts are 
keeping their eye on the consumer. They're convinced that, 
in the last analysis, it’s the consumer who holds the key to the 
business future. 

If he keeps up his buying, he’ll be the one to bolster business 
confidence. This could turn up business purchases for inven- 
tory, encourage business spending for more efficient productive 
cquipment to help cut costs. It also may stimulate spending 
for research to bring out new and improved products. 

It’s this kind of thinking that’s at the rock-bottom of the 
Administration’s grim determination to see if business won't 
pick up all by itself. 

Here are the key figures that are being watched: 

¢ Consumer buying during the first three months of this year 
was $5 billion over the same period a year ago. Buying during 
the first quarter did slip some, 1%, from the all-time peak 
reached during the third quarter of last year. 

¢ Disposable personal income has held up. It dropped only 
1% during the first quarter, from the third quarter peak last 
year. 

¢ Consumers actually reduced their savings since last summer 
by $3 billion to buy goods and services or pay off bills. 

+ ® o 


Republicans running the antitrust division of the Department 
of Justice don’t think much of the way the Republicans running 
the Federal Power Commission are regulating the price and 
supply of natural gas delivered by interstate pipelines. 

Government antitrusters say they will press for conviction, 
regardless of possible F.P.C. embarrassment, of three companies 
accused of keeping a fourth from entering markets in Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois. : 

One sure result of the case: The midwest areas involved will 
see additional delay before additional supplies of gas are de- 
livered by any of the companies. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,350 1,289* 2,220 
Autos, units 79,508 58,664* 119,999 
Trucks, units 18,007 16,204* 23,849 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 6,227 6,984 7,633 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 11,037 10,943 12,264 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,298 6,355 7,952 
Gasoline, thous bbl 24,892 24,440 26,214 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 77.1 76.0 85.6 
Container board, thous tons 116,231 109,651 138,568 
Boxboard, thous tons 130,154 126,677 133,556 
Paper operating rate, % 89.0 86.5* 88.6 
Lumber, thous of board ft 226,463 228,772 252,691 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,133 1,180* 1,662 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 11,251 11,206 11,286 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 380.6 485.6 385.2 


*Revised 


4 


Price Changes 


Tires—For the first time in 
several years a manufacturer has 
reduced some _ passenger tire 
prices. Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. cut the price on three 
popular tire sizes from 3-10%. 
Tags on four types of 13 inches, 
imported car tires, were raised 
242% by Goodyear at the same 
time. 


Roofing Materials — Flintkote 
Co., and the Barrett Division of 
the Allied Chemical Corp., have 
announced 10-20% increases in 
the price of saturated felts and 
asphalt roofing materials. The 
increases reflect improved market 
conditions. 


Kraft Wrapping Paper—F ifty- 
pound kraft paper, used in retail 
store wrapping, has been cut by 
$10, to $180 a ton. The cut was 
initiated by Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corp. and was soon 
followed by other producers. 


Rock Bits—A 15% cut in the 
price of rock bits, used in oil well 
drilling, has been announced by 
the Hughes Tool Co. The reduc- 
tion affects all Canadian and U. S. 
markets. 


Formaldehyde — An _across- 
the-board cut in formaldehyde 
tags has been announced by the 
Du Pont Co. The cuts range up 
to 4.2¢ per lb. for various types 
of low methanol formaldehyde 
in tank car and tank truck quan- 
tities. 


Crude Oil—lIn order to bring 
prices in line with domestic com- 
petition, Atlantic Refining Co. 
has cut the price it will pay for 
certain types of Crude oil in 
Texas, Gulf Coast, and Louisiana 
areas, by 15¢ per bbl. The cut 
covers Barbers Hill, Jergins, 
and Neale-Bivens-Bancroft type 
crudes. 


Will Seaton Plan 
Hit Other Metals? 


(Continued from page 1) 
producers are known to oppose 
subsidies in any form, one com- 
mented last week on the subsidy 
proposal: “Why not support the 
steel price if they are going to 
support copper?” And in general, 
the opinion in steel-aluminum 
centers such as Pittsburgh is tar- 
iffs are preferable.) 

Gray told the House committee 
that stockpile goals for most 
metals and minerals, including 
aluminum, are being cut back 
from five-year goals to three-year 
goals. As most new stockpiling 
purchases are running out any- 
way, the tightening of an already 
closed-down program has little 
effect. 

The House committee had 
called top government stockpiling 
officials, including General Serv- 
ices Administrator Franklin 
Floete, to get their views on small 
non-integrated aluminum com- 
panies’ problems of supply and 
price competition. 

The panel has been hearing a 
basketful of small business com- 
plaints—ranging from _— supply 
problems in last year’s tight mar- 
ket to competitive disadvantages 
in this year’s buyer’s market, in- 


cluding import competition. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING dipped in March for third straight 
month. Again installment segment, led by auto paper, spearheaded 
drop. However, even with decline total remained over 4% above 


year ago. 


Cautious Consumers Cut Credit 
Buying, Slowing Down Economy 


Decline in Installment 


Buying Considered One 


Of Causes of Recession, Hits Auto and T.V. Sales 


Washington—The consumer is 
of critical importance in the cur- 
rent recession, and his actions, 
from what he spends in the corner 
grocery store to the loans he 
makes at his pawn broker, are 
being closely charted. 

One key area to watch is 
changes in total consumer credit. 
And the reason isn’t hard to find. 
The more consumers cut down 
on credit, the less they have avail- 
able for purchases. 

Valuable Monthly Picture 

The Federal Reserve Board 
provides a valuable monthly pic- 
ture on such consumer credit 
purchases. It includes installment 
buying, as well as single payment 
loans, charge accounts, and serv- 
ice credit. 

The Board’s monthly consumer 
credit report is based largely on 
samples made of lending institu- 
tions, department stores, credit 
unions, and finance companies. 
These are supplemented by gov- 
ernment reports and census sur- 
veys of banks and manufacturers. 

The report breaks up consumer 
credit into two major sectors: In- 
stallment and non-installment, or 
single payment, credit. The bulk 
of the current decline, however, 
has taken place in the installment 
area. 


Decline in Installment Buying 


And one clue to the recession 
today is this decline in install- 
ment purchases. When consum- 
ers cut installment buying, it 
means a decline in “big-ticket” 
sales: Automobiles, refrigerators, 
T.V. sets, air conditioners, etc. 
Just look at auto buying, and you 
can see how close sales are re- 
lated to credit. 

New auto credit extended has 
declined steadily since December 
1957. It’s no coincidence that 
auto sales have been running over 
25% below year ago in the same 
period. 

It only emphasizes the fact that 
credit is a “must” ingredient for 
conducting much of this nation’s 
purchases. Up to recently this 
was true only for the commercial 
sector of the economy. Now it 
holds for the consumer as well. 

Today two thirds of all autos 
are bought on the installment 
plan. And about half of the re- 


frigerators, T.V. sets, and furni- 
ture are purchased the same way. 

Consumer credit now accounts 
for a much larger sum than all 
the cash in circulation. 

The rise of the credit technique 
for boosting retail sales has been 
nothing short of amazing. In 
1945 it was only $5.7 billion. By 
1950 it had grown to $21.4 bil- 
lion. Today it’s hovering around 
the $42-43 billion mark. 

Some have raised the question 
if it has grown too large. Others 
comparing it to the tremendous 
growth in incomes, say no. 

But whoever is right, the fact 
remains it’s a potent force to be 
reckoned with—a statistic that 
bares constant watching. 


Construction Activity 
Surpasses April 1957 


Washington — New construc- 
tion activity in April was just a 
shade over the totals of March, 
and April 1957. It brought total 
1958 new construction figures to 
date just slightly above the year- 
ago figures. 

The increase in total new con- 
struction resulted from upped 
spending for public housing and 
highways. This public construc- 
tion totaled better than 4% above 
the year-ago figure in April. 
Private construction outlays con- 
tinue a par with 1957. 

Residential construction totals 
include additions and alterations 
to existing units. They tradi- 
tionally account for close to one 
half of private building dollar 
totals each year. 

The latest construction 
are in millions as follows: 

1958 
April March 
Total New $3,666 $3,338 
Private 2,563 2,410 
Public 1,103 928 


figures 


1957 
April 

$3,657 
2,603 
1,054 


Automation Talk Given 


Scranton, Pa.—W. J. Mack, 
calculator sales engineer for the 
Friden Co., discussed automation 
at the Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation of Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania April meeting. 
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St. Louis P.A.s Given Facts 
To Build Savings From Scrap 


St. Louis—Scrap, when prop- 
rly handled by purchasing de- 
artments, can spell extra dollars 
n profits, a scrap industry 
pokesman told St. Louis P.A.’s. 

William F. Story, public rela- 
ions director of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel, stressed the 
importance of P.A.’s having a 
thorough knowledge of the in- 
dustry. He spoke at the April 
meeting of the St. Louis Purchas- 
ing Agents Association. 

“Few industries contribute so 
much to the conservation of raw 
materials as scrap,” Story said, 
“because for every ton of scrap 
iron consumed, three and a half 
tons of iron ore, coal, limestone 
and other raw materials are saved 
while producing the equivalent of 
metals. 

Proper Grading Pays Off 

“Proper segregation of scrap,” 
he added, “pays off in better 
prices.” 

Story noted that in 1957, a 
“mediocre” year compared to the 
record of 1955, steel mills and 
foundries cgnsumed about 64,- 
950,000 tons of scrap. He said 
the largest source of supply for 
this scrap metal is metalworking 
plants which convert iron and 
steel into automobiles, bridges, 
household appliances, and vari- 
ous other consumer and capital 
goods. These plants account an- 
nually for about 12,175,000 
tons. 

It is extremely important for 


purchasing agents to keep an eye 
on price trends, Story said, point- 
ing out that No. | scrap, which 
sold for $67 a ton in December, 
1956, now is in the low 30’s. 

William Bridwell, president of 
the St. Louis association, an- 
nounced that more than 100 St. 
Louis P.A.’s planned to attend 
the N.A.P.A. convention in 
Chicago next week. 


Portland P.A.A. Installs 
Schmitz as President 


Portland, Ore.—The Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of Oregon 
installed Kenneth A. Schmitz of 
E. J. Bartells Co. as president at 
an annual awards dinner May 6. 

Other new officers of the as- 
sociation are Robert W. Stewart, 
Aluminum Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Vancouver, Wash., first vice 
president; R. B. Tobey, Crown- 
Zellerbach Corp., second vice 
president; Ralph T. Dawson, 
First National Bank of Portland, 
secretary; George Loney, Equita- 
ble Savings and Loan Assn., 
treasurer; and Curtis E. Ander- 
son, Northwest Industrial Laun- 
dry Co., national director. 

Trustees are Wyman F. Mills, 
Simpson Logging Co.; Charles 
V. Pearce, J. E. Hazeltine Co.; 
E. O. Haymond, Shell Oil Co.; 
Wayne Rodman, Jantzen, Inc.; 
and Gilbert Pearsall, Reynolds 
Metals Co. 


buy ENOUGH LIGHT 


— 


The minimum amount of light 


recommended for TYPING 
is 50 Footcandles. 


Pig 


buy EFFICIENT LAMP 


The maximum amount of light 
per dollar is provided by 


Incandescent 


CHAMPION 


Fluorescent 


Your best buy in lamps 


MILLIONS OF LAMPS A YEAR... 
ONE PLANT standard of quality contro! 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 
A division of Consolidated Electric Lamp Co. 
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THRE NATIONAL SCENE 
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NEED ENGINEERING MATERIALS FAST? 


NATIONAL DELIVERS MOST STANDARD GRADES FROM STOCK 


Weekly materials stock reports cut delivery time ! 


For accurate information and fast shipments of Laminated Plastics, Vulcanized Fibre anc 
Extruded Nylon from stock, phone your nearest National Sales Office. Every Monday 
morning all National Sales Offices receive up-to-the-minute information on available stock. 

Stocks include grades of PHENOLITE® Laminated Plastic, National Vulcanized Fibre anc 


National Nylon. 


If you prefer, your finished part can be supplied fabricated to your specifications 


...timec 


to your production needs. National serves industry from five strategic fabricating plants— 
Wilmington, Delaware; Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, California; Johnson City, New Yor: 
and Toronto, Canada. 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED 


FIBRE 


‘DHENOLITE- 


Laminated PLASTIC 


Normal stocks average 
30 of the 
grades 


most used 
including 


base, major paper and 


glass 


cotton base grades and 
those meeting Mil-Specs. 


Commercial Fibre, used 
in a broad range of ap- 
plications, available in 
sheets, 14" to 2!” thick. 
Colors: red, black or 
gray. 


NATIONAL 


nylon 


FABRICATED 


PARTS 


Extruded Nylon Rod is 
stocked in diameters 
from |," to 2”. Nylon 
fabricated parts can be 
specified in an almost 
limitless variety. 


You profit from the effi- 
ciency of an integratec 
materials manufacturer- 
fabricator. This “‘single- 
source service”’ is geared 
to fast delivery. 


SAVE TIME — CALL YOUR NEARBY NATIONAL SALES OFFICE ANY MONDAY MORNING 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Detroit i of 
Griffin, Ga. . 
Indianapolis 
Los Angeles . 
Milwaukee 
New Haven. 
Newark 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington 99, Delaware + In Canada: NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. Toronto 3, Ontario 
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VAlley 3-0393 
TWinbrook 4-3500 
AUstin 7-1935 
GArfield 1-0632 
CHerry 1-2086 

; DAvis 8-1733 
UNiversity 3-3632 
GRiffin 8-1308 
WaAlnut 3-6381 
RAymond 3-3129 
BRoadway 6-6995 
LOcust 2-3594 
Mitchell 2-6090 


New York . 
Philadelphia . 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Petersburg 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Wilmington 


IN CANADA: 


National Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto 
Montreal . 


COrtlandt 7-3895 
SHerwood 8-0760 
FAirfax 1-3939 
Hillside 5-0900 

- « PArkview 5-9577 
‘ene ae s Bee 
» DAvenport 6-4667 

» « « MElrose 7298 

~» « Olympia 5-6371 


- « « LEnnox 2-3303 
AVenue 8-7536 


rating Look at Copper 
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Rising Copper Stocks Push Down Prices, Cause Fluctuations; Other Metals Prices Firmer 


There are many reasons for the current plight of copper. All basically boil down 
to overproduction. Too much supply, not enough demand, always add up to 


failing prices. 


The problem of pinpointing these fluctuations is made easier by the excellent 
statistical indicators available in the copper field. By keeping your eyes on produc- 
tion, inventory, and price developments, you can get some key clues 


signals on future price movements. 


Chart, left above, tells the story. It shows price and inventory levels over the 
past three years. And it’s a perfect illustration of cause and effect. As stocks 
mounted in 1956, prices tumbled. As stocks are now close to record heights, copper 
prices are floundering at the bottom of the chart. However, there are indications 


that the price and stocks are now leveling off. 


valuable 


Copper Industry with an Up-and-Down Past .. . 


Copper has been bewildering 
consumers and frustrating pro- 
ducers for the best part of the 
1950's. 

Present troubles started when 
Korean-war demand raised prices 
to an artificial high and dropped 
stockpiles to a postwar low. Even 
with domestic production at top 
steam and imports piling in, there 
just wasn’t enough copper. 

Then came the Paley report (a 
Truman-ordered study of the 
nation’s natural resources) in 
which a government commission 
asserted that in-the-ground cop- 
per was being used so rapidly 
that copper “is likely to remain 
scarcer and hence more expen- 
sive than many competing ma- 
terials.” 

If this wasn’t enough to give 
users the jitters, the price was. 
In 1955 with government stock- 
piling at its height, European re- 
covery going full blast, and out- 
put-killing strikes at major mines, 
copper prices soared to a year- 
end level of 43.5¢ a Ib. 

In the meantime strike rumors 
led users to build up inventories. 
When strikes were averted by a 
three-year contract, users stopped 
buying; and prices started down. 
But, though the labor settlement 
was made in March 1956, it was 
not until November that some 
major producers cut back on 
production. 

By late 
price which 
reached. 

Why does copper have violent 


1957 
still 


the 25¢-a-lb. 
prevails was 


ups and downs while other metals 
don’t? The main ills have been 
overproduction and _ minesite 
labor troubles. What lies behind 
them? 

1. Copper is a “world metal.” 
It is mined in many parts of 


Europe, South America, and 
Africa; sO many governments 


influence it. This ties it to the 
ebbs and flows of internal poli- 
tics, wars, and international agree- 
ments and disagreements. 

Participation in copper profits 
by many governments also causes 
chronic overproduction. Chile, 
for example, gets 60% of its 
income from copper. So fre- 
quently Chilean mines are pushed 
to produce at high levels when 
the price is low. 

2. The London Metal Ex- 
change (P.W. March 14, p. 5) 
affects the U.S. price. It is a 
free-and-easy metals-trading mar- 
ket. Consequently its prices 
reflect not supply and demand, 
but speculative trends. Though 
volume of copper traded is small, 
a high price diverts copper from 
the U.S., shortens domestic sup- 
ply, and raises the U.S. price. 
Conversely when the London 
price drops, copper pours into 
the U.S. glutting the market and 
forcing down prices. 

3. Mining costs differ greatly. 
Copper-bearing ore ranges from 


8% copper to much less than 
1%. The higher the percentage, 


the less the production cost. High- 
cost producers will raise prices at 
the least excuse, and low-cost 


producers will cut them quickly. 

4. The U.S. government is 
involved in the copper picture in 
three basic ways. First, the gov- 
ernment has been buying on the 
open market at prevailing prices 
and stockpiling. Some copper 
spokesmen claim the government 
bought big when copper was high 
and stopped buying when the 
price fell, thus accentuating both 
extremes of the price curve. 

Facts don’t bear this out. The 
government released 84,000 tons 
of copper during the short-sup- 
ply, high-price days of 1955. 

Second, government  floor- 
price contracts influence copper. 
These guarantee a producer a 
market for his product at a 
guaranteed price if the market 
falls below it. Some mines are 
still working under such contracts 
lasting until 1962. 

Third, there are laws, or plans 
for them, to govern tariffs, stock- 
piling, subsidies, etc. 

5. Domestically three com- 
panies control 75% of the 
nation’s production, six control 
90%. 

With such power in the hands 
of a few, companies are cautious 
about taking price-stabilization 
measures that would bring down 
the anti-trust commission on their 
necks. 

Knowing this history of the 
copper situation, purchasing 
agents will find the story on its 
future in the next column inter- 
esting. More information will be 
provided on following pages. 


Purchasing Week 


What’s amazing is not the relationship. Indeed, it would be surprising if prices 
did not fluctuate with stocks. The important point to note is the wide amplitude 
of the fluctuations. Prices have practically halved and stocks more than doubled 
in the past 2 years. 

The basic long-term copper problem then is not one of preventing fluctuations, 
but it’s one of keeping these fluctuations within workable limits. 

Compare copper tags with those for iron and aluminum, and you get a clearer 
picture of how volatile copper has been (chart above right). 

While the other two metals were in slow uptrend over the past three years, copper 
fluctuated violently. Rise in copper tags in 1955 outpaced smaller boosts in the 
other two metals. The red metal’s decline since then has pushed prices well below 
those of the other metals. 


Looks to a Stabilized Future 


Where do we go from here? 
There’s no simple answer. 

Producers, distributors, con- 
sumers, and foreign countries all 
have a big stake in any decision 
involving copper. 

The wide range of “‘cures” sug- 
gested by industry and govern- 
ment point up complexity of the 
problem. Remedies proposed: 

© Tariff boosts. 

e Import quotas. 

e Subsidies. 

e Stockpiling increases. 

eA world commodity agree- 
ment. 

e Stepped-up market penetra- 
tion. 

¢ Quicker producer sensitivity 
to demand fluctuations. 

e Less speculation on part of 
consumer and distributors. 

e Have entire copper supply 
rather than a small fraction of 
output determine price. 

Which solution is right? Each 
has its good and bad points. It 
seems most likely that a little bit 
from several will be adopted. 

P. W. editors look for some- 
thing like this: 

1. Economic—Natural — eco- 
nomic forces of recovery (ex- 
pected by fall) will automatically 
help the current copper plight. 
Even if no other actions were 
taken, prices would firm up as re- 
covery sets in. 

2. Trade—A mild amount of 
increased protection is almost 
certain. Best bet is the ending of 
the 1.7¢-a-lb. duty suspension. 
The duty was adopted several 


years ago to induce imports. 
Quotas seem out. General oppo- 
sition to subsidies makes Secre- 
tary Seaton’s subsidy proposal 
only a fair bet. 

3. Producers—They may have 
learned their lesson this time. 
They probably will be a lot more 
sensitive to demand in the com- 
ing years, but it won’t be through 
any producers agreement. Anti- 
trust laws will see to that. 

4. Marketing Already 
there’s talk of intensified market- 
ing efforts to “sell” copper to 
users and the public. Copper 
does have some unique qualities. 
And a good marketing campaign 
can't help but do good. 

5. Consumers—Wide fluctua- 
tions in copper buying based on 
price speculation may be modi- 
fied. More and more big consum- 
ers are convinced that wide fluc- 
tuations benefit no one—least of 
all themselves. 

6. Foreign sources—Here too, 
producers will be wary. They’ll 
get off lightly this time. But they 
may think twice before flooding 
the world market again—thereby 
inviting U. S. action. 

To sum up: Natural economic 
forces, mild government action, 
and better producer-consumer 
coordination will combine to pull 
copper out of the doldrums. 

The intensity of the current de- 
cline, plus the valuable lesson 
learned by all concerned, should 
serve to prevent a recurrence of 
the pre-1958 pattern of sharp ups 
and down. 
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3 Looks at Copper 


|—Producers Cite 


“Our position is further complicated 


4a 
. 


because copper. . 


CLYDE E. WEED 


Overproduction 


“There are some areas of use where 


4a 
. 


copper is best . 


Chairman of the Board, Anaconda Co. 


Clyde E. "Weed sees copper’s 
troubles from a ringside seat. 

Mr. Weed is the newly-elected 
chairman of the board of the 
Anaconda Co. 

Weed says there is no doubt 
about the primary cause of the 
copper-price fluctuations—it’s 
overproduction and, he adds, 
“there’s no easy or simple solu- 
tion.” 

“Compared with steel,” says 
Weed, “copper is a relatively dis- 
organized industry. Our position 
is further complicated because 
copper is an international com- 
modity.” 

Asked how production at for- 
eign mines affects domestic con- 
ditions, Weed said, “with cop- 
per the main dollar income of 
Chile, Rhodesia, and the Belgian 
Congo, it is hard to get mines 
in those countries to proportion- 
ately cut back production to ap- 
proximate demands. Production 
outside the United States in a 
free copper market naturally di- 
rectly affects the price here.” 

Weed spelled out Anaconda’s 
position in copper price changes 
this way: “Historically Anaconda 
has been very reluctant to follow 
price reductions and has eagerly 
sought to increase prices to rea- 
sonable levels.” Weed says this 
has been true because “We try to 
take the long range view and feel 
we know what market conditions 
are and what they should be to 
support a healthy industry.” 

Asked about research in cop- 
per, Weed admitted that, “not 
enough planned and co-ordinated 


product research is being done in 
the copper industry.” He added 
that, “aluminum has done an 
amazing job in the last few years 
in exploring new uses for that 
metal, which example could well 
be emulated by copper.” 

“There are some areas of use 
where copper is best in every 
way. As the supply level of cop- 
per becomes lower and costs of 
production increase, copper will 
selectively move out of some 
present uses, but new uses indi- 
cated by research will take up 
and absorb future production.” 
Mr. Weed said, “the copper in- 
dustry will have to sponsor this 
new research program and ap- 
propriate steps are being taken to 
this end.” He added, “the fruits 
of this research program will be 
for the benefit of all the copper 
producers in promoting an in- 
creased demand for copper pro- 
duction in those places where 
copper will do the best job.” 

Weed says, “some good has 
probably come to the industry 
from the metal’s recent price and 
demand fluctuations. Today the 
customer has very little inventory 
in his plant. In fact,” Mr. Weed 
said, “a customer told me last 
week, ‘my inventory is on the 
tailgate of your truck’.” 

“Copper producers are now 
carrying most of the so-called ex- 
cess supply. This supply is a 
reservoir of copper available to 
balance with demand when it in- 
creases and will help ease one of 
the pressures tending to promote 
wide price fluctuations.” 


ROBERT G. PAGE 


President, Phelps Dodge Corp. 


Robert G. Page, president of 
Phelps Dodge Corp., told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK he’s aware that 
the copper price fluctuations 
“aren’t in the best interest of 
anyone.” 

Page says that one-third of the 
industry is “in trouble” at the 
current low price levels. Asked 
about Phelps Dodge’s position in 
the 1955 price upswing, Page 
explained this way: 

“We didn’t want to go up any 
more than the consumers wanted 
us to. But we had no choice. An- 
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other big copper company would 
raise the price from 32 to 34¢. 
Then the fabricators (makers of 
wire, bar, etc.) raised their prices 
too. Sometimes we held out at 
the lower price for as much as 
90 days. But eventually we had 
to give in. You see, we were 
selling at 32¢ to the fabricator; 
he was selling his products on the 
basis of 34¢ price. Our stock- 
holders felt every pound we sold 
at 32¢ was just a 2¢ gift to the 
fabrication.” 

Page admits that Phelps Dodge 


led most price reductions when 
the bottom dropped out in mid- 
1956. But he says, “Sure, we 
were making plenty of money at 
that 46¢ price. But we knew it 
wasn’t good business in the long 
run. We had copper and wanted 
to sell it. A high price is of no 
benefit if your customers aren’t 
buying.” 

Page, who has been president 
of P-D for ten years, pointed to 


“Sure we were making big money 
at that 46¢ price.” 


these main reasons why copper 
is sO up-and-downish: 

“Overproduction is a big fac- 
tor. But also there’s the upsetting 
factor of what you might call 
‘overdemand,’ when price is on 
the upswing.” 

“And you can‘t get away from 
the old problem of copper’s be- 
ing what we call a ‘world’ metal, 
The influence of the speculative 
London Metal Exchange price 
forces up our prices, then drags 
our prices back down. Some 
groups blame the low-cost cop- 
per producers for leading price 
cuts. But what else can you do 
when foreign copper is under- 
selling you by four cents?” 

Asked what the importance of 
imports is in the present copper 
situation, Page (whose company’s 


I—Producers Cite Overproduction 
lI-Consumers Wary of Fluctuations 
lII-Government Plans Relief 


production is entirely within the 
U.S.) was quick to answer: 

“The imports now coming into 
this country are greater than the 
amount of copper domestic pro- 
ducers are unable to sell. If you 
ask me, that automatically makes 
imports a problem.” 

Page says Phelps Dodge is sup- 
porting a copper tariff “through 
contact with our Senators and 
Congressmen.” 


“If you ask me, that automatically 
makes imports a problem.” 


Page said that beside a tariff, 
he sees voluntary production cut- 
backs (by major producers) as 
a means of stabilizing copper. 
When asked if Phelps Dodge cut 
production when the price began 
falling in 1956, Page said his 
company had cut total annual 
production 7% by the end of °56, 
15% by late °57, and 22% by 
January of this year. 

Discussing the influence of 
government stockpiling on copper 
stability, Page said, “It’s hard 
to tell effect of government buy- 
ing because when and how much 
they buy is kept secret.” He 
added that the government’s pur- 
chase of 100,000 tons of copper 
from Chile (in March 1954) 
didn’t help matters much for the 


U. S. copper industry. 


¢. —— 


“If general U. S. consumption hadn't 
dropped off so badly.” 


SIMON STRAUSS 


Vice President, American 


ll i 


How does the copper situation 
look to a new investor? To get 
this perspective, PURCHASING 
WEEK went to American Smelting 
& Refining Co., an old-line cus- 
tom smelter firm that is pres- 
ently gearing up for copper pro- 
duction. ASARCO is develop- 
ing a Peruvian minesite, sched- 


uled for production in mid-1960, 
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“This is the lazy man’s way of sell- 
ing copper.” 


Smelting & Refining Co. 


that will have an annual ca- 
pacity of 120,000 tons. 

Simon Strauss, vice president, 
sales and marketing at ASARCO, 
gives this analysis of copper’s 
strengths and weaknesses. And 
he offers some solutions for cop- 
per problems: 

“From the money we’re spend- 
ing in Peru, it’s obvious that we 


see a big future ahead for cop- 
per,” says Strauss. 

“As for the current problems, 
I think copper would have been 
out of the doldrums long ago if 
general U.S. consumption hadn't 
dropped off so badly early this 
year. All metals have been hit 
by it. And, unfortunately, cop- 
per demand was already soft 
when the overall economy 
dipped.” 

Asked why copper fluctuated 
so wildly before 1958, Strauss 
pointed to copper marketing 
practice. “One of the biggest ills 
of the business is long-term con- 
tracts between buyers and sellers. 
That is, the producer sells a 
huge tonnage of copper to be 
produced later and paid for by 
the fabricator at the prevailing 
price on date of delivery. 

“This is the lazy man’s way of 
selling copper,” says Strauss. 
“Such transactions follow the 
copper price instead of deter- 
mining it. 

“In actual figures: About 242 
million of the world’s annual 3- 
million ton production is always 
sold by long-term contract. “That 
leaves 500,000 tons to be sold on 
the open market. This is bad 
enough. It means one-sixth of 
the copper supply determines the 
price of the whole world’s pro- 
duction. But the situation gets 
worse when the open-market 
supply is 100,000 tons short. 
Copper price is forced up by this 
small shortage, and as little as 
3% of the supply drastically af- 
fects the world price. 


li—Users Wary 
Of Fluctuations 
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“Sure, we've made switches to alu- 
minum in some areas.” 


GUS F. RAYMOND, V.P. 
Western Electric Co. 


Another one of the nation’s 
big copper consumers has ex- 
pressed their concern over the 
instability of copper. Gus F. 
Raymond, vice president of pur- 
chasing and traffic, Western Elec- 
tric Co., says his company did 
find it necessary to make emer- 
gency moves to counteract fluc- 


tuations in copper price and 
supply. 
“We've made permanent 


switches to aluminum in some 
areas, says Raymond, “where 
aluminum proved more economi- 
cal, without sacrificing quality. 
Please turn to next page 


We are also continuing with de- 
velopment work on copper sub- 
stitute conductors and connectors 
which can be used extensively if 
copper again is in short supply.” 

Considering copper’s ups and 
downs since 1955, Raymond sees 
over-production one of the 
copper industry’s chief _ ills. 
World stocks doubled in just two 

Raymond. “That 
over-production to 


aS 


years, 
looks 
me.” 

Commenting on adequacy of 
research by copper producers, 
Raymond says, “they’re doing a 
lot of research. I’m certain 
they’re keeping pace with the 
rest of the metals—at least as far 
as production and refining re- 
search is concerned.” 

Raymond says, “Western Elec- 
tric’s copper purchasing and in- 
ventorying methods have changed 
little in recent years. From in- 
got stage through process, our 
inventory of copper now stands 
at 3-4 weeks supply.” Raymond 
says his stocks were about the 
same in 1955 and earlier and 
would still be the same if cop- 
per stabilized permanently. Says 
Raymond, “we never speculate 
in copper or other commodity 
markets.” 


Says 


like 


Detroit Automen 
Watching Copper 


Among the  most-anxious 
watchers of copper fluctuation are 
Detroit automakers. Copper ton- 
nage used in radiators alone gives 
automotive companies a big stake 
in the copper picture. 

In the high-copper days of 
1956, auto production and sales 
were high, and _ copper-price 
peaks could be tolerated. But De- 
troit in hard times is a different 
place. 

How do_ recession-pinched 
automakers view the copper pic- 
ture? Ford Motor Co.’s copper 
experts, E.S. Knutson, manager 
of purchasing research and plan- 
ning; and H. P. Crawford, super- 
visor of materials review section, 
answered PURCHASING WEEK’S 
questions this way: 

Q.—Some copper producers 
blame consumers for the “copper 
recession” of 1956-1958. They 
say consumers stopped buying 
when the price began to slide. Is 
this fair criticism? 

A.—Here’s the real reason for 
current copper problems: The 
copper people were riding a crest 
—trying to squeeze everything 
from the consumer. Then demand 
fell off due to saturation of the 
market. In the face of this copper 
continued in over-production. 
Sure, we've slowed down buying. 
When business is down, we don’t 
need to have large protective in- 
ventories. 

As for present copper price— 
we believe it is normal, not de- 
pressed. A price of 24-25¢ should 
yield a fair profit to a good mine. 
But 40-46¢ way above the 
proper price. 

Q.—How much inventory do 
you carry? How would possible 
changes in the copper market 
affect your inventory? 

A.—Our normal is up to one 
month’s supply although this can 
vary by item down to 114 work- 
ing days. We buy at the price in 
effect at time of shipment. Bar- 
ring unusual situations, we don’t 
care to tie up storage space 
with excessive inventory. Storage 
space means money. 


iS 
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l!I—Government Plans Relief 


GORDON GRAY, Director, 


In a flag-decked office next 
door to the White House, Gordon 
Gray, director of Defense Mobil- 
ization, presides over defense ac- 
tivities including supervision of 
the government’s vast minerals 
and metals stockpiles. Some cop- 
per producers ignore these stock- 
piles as factors in copper’s trou- 
bles. Others say government 
stockpiling has helped push cop- 
per price to extremes. Here’s how 
O. D. M. Director Gray reacted to 
these claims in a recent interview 


Defense Mobilization 


with PURCHASING WEEK. 

Q.—Mr. Gray, a copper pro- 
ducer told me last week that one 
contributing factor to the fluctua- 
tion of copper has been govern- 
ment buying (for stockpile) when 
price is high and a slowdown 
when price is low—thus aggra- 
vating both extremes. Does your 
experience show this to be histor- 
ically correct? 

A.—No. As a matter of fact, 
when shortages developed in the 
domestic economy, the govern- 


“The government 
making purchases.” 


refrained from 


ment refrained from making pur- 
chases and deferred deliverie; 
under existing contracts so that 
copper could be diverted to the 
civilian economy. For example, 
from the last quarter of 1954 
through the first quarter of 1956, 
more than 84,000 short tons was 
diverted to industry from govern- 
ment non-stockpile inventory and 
by deferring scheduled deliveries 
to the national stockpile. These 
deferrals were repaid to the gov- 
ernment when industrial demand 
and prices were low. 

Q.—1 understand some west- 
ern Senators are backing a bill 
for increased stockpiling. What 
is the Administration’s reaction 
to these moves? 


CINCINNATI 
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A4.—Except for a few mate- 
rials, Strategic stockpile objectives 
have been reached. These stock- 
piles are designed to provide 
ainst deficiencies in supplies of 
materials needed for national de- 
fense purposes. The objectives 
ire computed on the basis of mo- 
bilization requirements compared 

estimated availability of sup- 
plies. Any substantial increase in 
objectives could not be justified 
on the basis of present informed 
dgements. Increases in govern- 
ent purchases would have to be 
justified on other than defense 

ounds and, therefore, would 
yt come under the responsibil- 
ies of O. D. M. 

Q.—Do you think the nation’s 


defense needs justify subsidizing 
mines according to the Seaton 
plan? 

A.—The program suggested by 
Secretary Seaton was recom- 
mended for economic reasons and 
was designed to keep the domes- 
tic mining industry in a healthy 
condition. Although there is no 
direct relationship between the 
proposed program and defense 
mobilization, it is obvious that 
an effective mobilization pre- 
paredness position is dependent 
on the maintenance of a strong 
economy. 

Q.—Do the nation’s needs, in 
the same manner, justify a tariff 
on copper. 

A.—Not its defense needs. 


FRED SEATON 
Secretary of Interior 


Secretary of the Interior Fred 
Seaton last week presented a sub- 
sidy stabilization plan calling for 
domestic copper to be supported 
at 2742¢ a lb. Anytime price is 
below that figure (as at present), 
the government would pay the 
difference. 

Shortly after the “Seaton Plan” 
was announced, it was under at- 
tack by many copper producers 
and Senators from mining states. 
To get the Administration’s side 
of the story, PURCHASING WEEK 
went to Interior Secretary Seaton 
himself. 


“The United States needs a work- 
able relief plan for copper.” 
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ALMOST 
EVERYWHERE 


YOU 
TURN 


Mead corrugated shipping container plants are Strategi- 
cally located wherever industry is concentrated. That means 
you get prompt, personal service, lower costs and flexible 


THERE’S A 


CONTAINER 


TO 


local deliveries. 


Mead’s multi-plant operation guarantees you a sure source 
of supply of corrugated shipping containers with quality 
controlled all the way from forest to finished product. You 
also get the industry’s most extensive research facilities 
plus Mead’s comprehensive design and engineering facili- 
ties to help solve your container problems quickly, efficiently, 
economically. Call your Mead representative soon. 


MEAD 


containers 
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MEAD CONTAINERS, INC. 
Subsidiary of 

THE MEAD CORPORATION 

Executive Offices, Cincinnati 


National Sales Offices, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. and in principal cities 


MEAD 
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Here’s how he justifies a price- 
support for copper: 

“The United States needs a 
workable relief plan for copper,” 
says Seaton, “because a healthy 
domestic mining industry is a 
necessary part of the economy— 
both in peace and in time of 
trouble.” 

Seaton said one offered solu- 
tion has been stepped-up stock- 
piling. “However,” he added, 
“you can’t go on forever piling 
up copper. It costs a considerable 
amount of money. And there’s al- 
ways danger of the stockpiling 
depressing the market—though 
this hasn’t happened so far.” 

Nor are new tariffs an accept- 


able solution, says Seaton. “It 
would be unrealistic to build a 
tariff wall to protect American 


copper. There’s a wide difference 
between production costs in the 
U.S. and production costs in for- 
eign areas. Many of our allies are 
dependent on copper sales, and a 
tariff might trigger retaliatory 
action.” 

Seaton added that “you can’t 
forget that copper competes with 
aluminum in the marketplace. If 
copper prices are forced too high 
(by a tariff), aluminum would be 
substituted.” 


SEN. MIKE MANSFIELD 


“This (unemployment of miners) is 
a snowballing problem.” 


On Capitol Hill, Senators and 
Congressmen from copper-min- 
ing states (biggest are Arizona, 
Utah, and Montana) are getting 
heavy pressure for government 
relief. Pressure comes not only 
from the big copper producers 
but from the mine workers them- 
selves. Quickest relief in sight 
is a copper tariff. 

Many copper-tariff proposals 
are in the works. But the one cur- 
rently considered most likely to 
succeed calls for a 4¢-a-lb. cop- 
per tariff to go on whenever cop- 
per falls below 30¢. 

One of the biggest powers be- 
hind the copper-tariff bill is Sen. 
Mike Mansfield, (D.-Mont.) for 
ten years a miner himself and 


now Democratic whip in_ the 
Senate. 
Here’s what Mansfield told 


PURCHASING WEEK a few days 
ago about possible relief for the 
copper industry: . 
“There’s no doubt in my mind 
about the gravity of the copper 
situation. In the key Butte 
(Mont.) area, 63% of the miners 


are out of work—many have 
been idle for months. This is a 
snowballing problem. Unem- 


ployed miners can’t buy the prod- 
ucts made by other industries; so 
the other industries slow down. 

“That’s how serious this thing 
is. So I’m for copper relief. 
Throughout my career I’ve been 
opposed to commodity pacts, but 
now I’m willing to listen.” 
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P.A.s View the Future Optimistically 


When a person knows his subject, he is recognized as an authority. The 
purchasing executive is such an authority when it comes to buying plans. In 
fact, he is in the most advantageous position not only to know his company’s 
past buying pattern but also to predict what his firm will be doing in the buying 
market tomorrow. 

It is for this reason that PURCHASING WEEK’s latest survey (page 1) carries 
more weight than the average study in which respondents are asked to give 
their opinion of overall future economic conditions. Purchasing agents were 
not asked to predict general economic levels. They were given an opportunity 
to report on the present business outlook, not of the country or even an 
individual industry, but of their own companies. In other words, they were 
asked pertinent questions about a subject on which they are eminently qualified 
to speak, their own buying plans. 

All business has been looking for definite signs of when current conditions 
would change. It is a pleasant chore, therefore, to point to the results of this 
P. W. survey. These results definitely point the way, and that way is an 
optimistic one. The purchasing executives, 400 of them, not only gave general 
replies but gave specifics. They listed products and their buying plans for those 
products. 

When you have 400 key businessmen reporting and more than 80% of them 
appraise the present business outlook for their own companies as “fair,” 
“good,” “slight upturn expected,” “definite upturn expected,” you know we 
are undertaking what General Electric has referred to as “Operation Upturn.” 

Many other companies have the same idea, and so does PURCHASING WEEK, 
that our economy needs nothing more than a good “dose of optimism” 
to restore it to a very high level. Remember that the bottle that is half 
half empty to the pessimist is half full to the optimist. With the right type 
of thinking, we can do much to continue our country’s progress. 

As a purchasing executive you'll find the report interesting and encouraging, 
and, what’s more, it'll help you make your plans, your buying plans. 


Convention Time Is Here for P.A. s 


This is convention week for the purchasing profession. Thousands of pur- 
chasing executives are meeting in Chicago to hear experts talk on subjects of 
vital importance to purchasing men, to discuss mutual purchasing problems, 
to renew acquaintanceships with old friends, to talk over things with suppliers 
at the Inform-A-Show. 

Behind this National Association of Purchasing Agents convention there 
is a great deal of work. Hours are spent on many details that are little noticed. 
They attract little attention because as a result of their having been handled 
properly no one thinks of them. 

The convention is important to purchasing. It deserves your support. And 
to all the men and women who worked so diligently to make it successful 
we Say: 

“Thanks and ‘well done’.” 


THE BUYING MARKET 
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Your Follow-Up File 


William Peters of Scituate, Mass., 
Still Trying to Relocate 


Scituate, Mass. 

A notice appearing in the April 21 
issue of PURCHASING WEEK, in the de- 
partment headed “This Changing Pur- 
chasing profession,” (page 18) has been 
called to my attention. 

The notice reads: “William Peters 
has been appointed manager of the 
New York branch office of American 
Air Filter Co.” 

Ironically, this gentleman’s name is 
identical to mine. 

I have been employed, for the past 
13 years as purchasing agent for Win- 
slow Bros. & Smith Co., Boston, Mass. 
My department is presently being liq- 
uidated, and I am currently attempting 
to relocate. 

Subsequent to the publication of this 
announcement, I received several tele- 
phone calls from people with whom | 
have been identified in business and 
who assumed that I was the William 
Peters referred to. 

I have been mildly concerned as to 
the possibility of this news reaching 
potential employers who have recently 
interviewed me and who may in turn 
misconstrue this information and thus 
consider that my re-employment prob- 
lem is solved. 

William Peters 


We'll Keep This Department 


Dover, N. J. 

I noted with interest your column in 
the Feb. 17 edition entitled “Where 
Can I Buy?” (p. 22). 

As a newly-appointed purchasing 
agent, the idea of this particular depart- 
ment appealed to me and in addition 
informed me that someone else was in 
search of a circumferentor. A source 
of supply on this item would be of in- 
terest to me as well as to Mr. Leonhard 
(Lechmere Construction Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) who initiated the query. 

I hope that the column will be con- 
tinued and the answers published. If 
this is not to be the case would you be 
kind enough to supply me with an 
answer on this question if available. 

My thanks for any help you may 
afford me in this matter and a general 
thank you for an interesting and helpful 
publication. 

Eugene A. Goodman 
Purchasing Agent 
Metal Hose & Tubing Co. 


¢ We have no intention of drop- 
ping this department. See page 22 
of this issue. 
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Demand Great for Tape Data 


Boston, Mass. 

In your April 14 issue of PURCHAS- 

ING WEEK you had some applications 

for pressure sensitive tape. We are in- 

terested in the high-temperature tapes 

and the packaging of transistors. 

Would you please give me the name of 

the company whose tape was used in 
these applications? 

Norman F. Hunt 

Manager, Ind. Paper Div. 

Andrews Paper Co. 


Columbus, Ind. 

Among the illustrations in your 

April 14 picture story is one showing 

a special silicone-coated tape on proc- 

ess rollers to prevent gumming up. I 

would appreciate it if you would send 

me information as to the name of the 
tape or the manufacturer. 

A. W. Graham 

Purchasing Agent 

Arvin Industries, Inc. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

Please advise me of the name of the 

manufacturer of the special taping ma- 

chine using pressure sensitive tape as 

illustrated on pages 16 and 17 in the 

April 14 issue of PURCHASING WEEK. 
Thank you. 

R. T. Flynn 

Purchasing Department 

The Toni Co. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Please advise source for tapes dis- 

cussed in your April 14 issue. Espe- 

cially interested in tape used on rollers 
to reduce friction. 

T. A. Jeneski 


Incorrect Price Rectified 


West Concord, Mass. 

We appreciate your mention of the 

Mason HYDRA-GLIDE line of in- 

duced draft water cooling towers in the 

new products section of the April 28 

issue. However, due to a typographical 

error in the article, you raised our price 

by almost 1,000%. The price of our 

75-ton tower should have read $1,177 

instead of $11,777. I guess it was just 

a case of too many 7’s in the price you 

listed. 

We would most appreciate your rec- 
tifying this error. 

Paul H. Mason 

President 

Mason Products, Inc. 

317 Main Street 


May 12, 1958 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You .. . 


What is the best method of selling 
a vendor on the need for improve- 
ment in the quality of his product? 


Question from: Frank W. Wodrich, Purchasing Agent 
Apparatus Division, Texas Instruments, Inc. 
Dallas 


G. H. Thayer 
Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, Me. 


“We have always found our suppli- 
ers interested and most cooperative. 
Our procedure is simply to invite our 
supplier representative to go right into 
the plant where we can demonstrate 
our problem and explain how we'd like 
to correct or improve it. We sit down 
with our foreman and supervisor and, 
if necessary, quality control people in e) 
the case of a raw material, or with our G4 Ee 
plant engineer and master mechanic in ‘a . — 
the case of operating and equipment problems. I don’t think we 
have ever failed, in this way, to come up with some good answers.” 


E. G. Sander . 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Dayton, Ohic 


“The key word in this question is 
‘need.’ The vendor must be shown that 
he ‘needs’ to improve his product to 
increase future sales and avoid the pos- 
sible loss of present sales. He must 
be further shown why the buyer needs 
a better product and given specific, 
realistic suggestions on the improve- 
ments necessary. Once he is con- 
vinced quality improvement is im- 


: portant to him and attainable, I am 


confident he will take the ball from there.” 


F. S. Young 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 
Kaukauna, Wis. 


“The threat of ‘improve or else’ is 
probably the most convincing argu- 
ment. Be sure, however, that you have 
an alternate source of sufficient quality. 
We find that in most cases a serious 
discussion of the need for improved 
quality with the right people in the 
vendor’s organization accomplishes the 
result.” 


T. R. Edkins 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles 


“We feel the best method of getting 
the best quality from our vendors is to 
thoroughly acquaint them with what we 
expect of their product. Upon receipt 
of a shipment, our quality control de- 
partment inspects by the sampling 
method and any defects are immedi- 
ately called to the supplier's attention. 
If the percentage of rejects is too high, 
the entire lot is sent back to the sup- 
plier. After he has received one or 
two rejections, he is usually more careful to see we get what we 
specify.” 


Emery F. Cleveland 
Screw Conveyor Corp., Winona, Miss. 


“The best and most effective method 
we have employed is to bring the ven- 
dor into our plant and show him our 
specific problem. Pointing out exactly 
what we are running into from a pro- 
duction standpoint due to, in most 
cases, some minor departure on their 
part from the quality of the product 
we desire to use and must insist upon. 
By employing this method we have ac- 
complished three things: better quality 
control on the part of the vendor, better relationship with the ven- 
dor, and a decrease in our labor costs.” 
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“Buffalo” Style "V” Sky-Vent 


“Buffalo” Style “H” Sky-Vent 


“BUFFALO” PACKAGE VENTILATION 


... ON THE ROOF AND OUT OF THE WAY 


“Buffalo” Sky-Vent Roof Ventilators provide high-volume exhaust for 
large plant areas not adjacent to outside walls, or where duct work 
is impractical. Located on the roof, they do not interfere with future 
plant modifications or take up floor space. Installation is relatively 


simple, since “Buffalo” Sky-Vents are delivered as complete packages, 
including fan, motor, housing, hood and curbing. Already in extensive 


use, these highly efficient and trouble-free units are available in the 


two styles shown, with “Buffalo” Propeller or Axial Flow Fans, in 12” 
to 120” sizes to exhaust 1,000 cfm to 250,000 cfm of hot air, fogs, and 
fumes. Construction is sturdy, rigid and weather-proof. Write for Bulletin 


FM-1234 for all details. 


..- OR EASILY MOUNTED IN WALLS, WINDOWS OR OVERHEAD 


Husky, efficient “Buffalo” Design 53 Propeller Fans are self-contained, 
ready-to-run units in 24” to 120” sizes to exhaust 5500 to 250,000 cfm 


anywhere needed. Their rigid, die- 
stamped square panels are designed for 
easy fitting in wall openings or overhead 
mounting on structural support. Efficien- 
cies and low noise characteristics are 
unusually good, too, due to the properly 
shaped blades, slow rotor speeds and close 
clearance between blade tips and the 
smoothly curving inner periphery. Avail- 
able in special construction for a wide 
range of temperature and corrosive fume 
applications. Full details in Bulletin 
FM-315, your copy on request. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHAUSTERS BELTED VENT SETS 
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PROPELLER FANS 


“Buffalo” Design 53 
Package Propeller Fan 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
174 Mortimer Street 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


* Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Businessmen Air 
French Economy 


Paris—Despite full employ- 
ment and expanding production, 
French businessmen are losing 
some of their earlier confidence 
about the domestic economy. 

French industrial production 
was up 9% in the first quarter. 
It is expected to rise by another 
8% in the second quarter. Un- 
employment is practically nil. 
Steel production, down elsewhere 
in Western Europe, is still rising 
in France. 

Nonetheless, last week the 
French Patronat, Gallic version 
of the U. S. National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, sounded 
the alarm. Patronat President 
Georges Villiers, calling an un- 
precedented “emergency assem- 
bly” meeting for May 13, warned 
his colleagues that the economy, 


“while appearing prosperous, 
risks being suddenly asphyx- 
iated.” 


Rising prices, new wage de- 
mands, lack of preparation for 
the coming common market, plus 
the possible impact on the French 
economy of the U. S. recession, 
he said, are factors which threaten 
to combine into a real menace. 


Research & Control, Ltd. 
Named Sole Distributor 


London—Research & Control 
Instruments Ltd. of London, a 
new Philips Co., has been estab- 
lished as sole distributor of in- 
struments and scientific equip- 
ment made by Philips and _ its 
subsidiary, Mullard Equipment 
Ltd. 

The new firm will act as im- 
porting distributor for industrial 
X-ray equipment made by C. H. 
F. Muller A. G. of Hamburg; 
electronic instruments from Elek- 
tro-Spezial A. G., also of 
Hamburg; and the Norelco X-ray 
diffraction and_ spectrographic 
equipment made by North Amer- 
ican Philips. 

A company spokesman said 


Research & Control might act 
for American equipment manu- 
facturers seeking markets in the 


U. K. 


Britain Plans Cutting 
Of Anti-inflation Acts 


London—Britain may drop 
some of its anti-inflation meas- 
ures and resume an expansionist 
economic policy during 1958. 

Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan told Conservative mem- 
bers of Parliament Britain’s pres- 
ent economic situation is similar 
to that of the British 8th army be- 
fore the tide of battle turned at 
Alamein. 

According to Macmillan, meas- 
ures adopted by the British gov- 
ernment last fall to check infla- 
tion provided sound ground for 
a solid new start. 


Mexican Sulphur Output 
Predicted for 1958 


Mexico City—Sulphur produc- 
tion for 1958 is expected to ex- 
ceed 1.25 million long tons, ac- 
cording to the Mexican Sulphur 
Institute. Last year’s production 
was 1,023,054 long tons. 

While Mexico’s drive for in- 
dustrialization has increased the 
number of sulphuric acid plants, 
the country’s domestic consump- 
tion for 1958 is not expected to 
exceed 85,000 long tons. This 
leaves a major portion of Mex- 
ican production for export at 
prices competitive, or even lower, 
than U. S. sulphur. 


Ferodo Ltd. Seeking 
Weliman Brake Rights 


London—Ferodo Ltd., Brit- 
ain’s largest producer of brake 
linings has applied for licenses on 
production designs of S. K. Well- 
man Co., Cleveland, Ohio, to 
manufacture sintered metal for 
heavy duty clutches and brakes. 

Ferodo said Wellman designs 
are more advanced than British 
designs. 


EASTMAN 6 


, FLUID POWER LINES 


fy ENGINEERS 40 ENGINEERS 


Only Eastman can give you the above 
Split Flange with the advantages of 
Eastman's exclusive ‘‘Inter-Lock"’ Clamp: 


““Inter-Lock” Clamp for Best Hose 
Connection — Accurate machining 
assures alternate positioning of ribs 
of clamp and barbs of insert— 
avoids pinching and weakening of Fy 
hose—creating exclusive Eastman 


Inter-Lock grip. 


High Pressures—Cuts production 
and replacement costs with a No- 
Thread, No-Leak “O” Ring Con- 
nection which eliminates threads, 
sealing compounds, spiral leaks and 


y Split Flange for Tighter Seal at 


housing distortion. 


Rely on Eastman for quality—first to be 
specified by America’s leading OEM's. 


Eastman 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. PW-5A, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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Permanently Attached 
Flanged Head Couplings: 
thru 2’ 

375 to 5000 p.s.i. 


Clamp Type Coupling with 
Split Flange Stems: 
¥%’’ thru 2” 

375 to 5000 p.s.i 


for 


Eastman 
Inter-Lock 
Clamp 

Bulletin No. 40. 


Chemicals Lead 
British Industry 


London—Although its spec- 
tacular production increases have 
slowed somewhat, the chemical 
industry is still in the vanguard 
of British industry and is likely 
to stay. That’s made clear in a 
look at the industry by the Bulle- 
tin for Industry, a monthly publi- 
cation of the British Treasury. 

U. S. chemical manufacturers 
can well ponder these points: 

e Since 1948, chemical output 
has doubled (compared to an in- 
crease of two-fifths for British 
industry as a whole). And in the 
face of a general industrial lev- 
elling off since 1955, chemical 
production has risen by 742%. 

e Export volume has risen by 
more than half since 1951. Using 
the 1954 level as 100, export 
volume was 91 in 1951 and 137 
in 1957. (Though percent share 
of world trade fell in this same 
period from 17.2 to 15.7.) 

e Plant investment since 1948 
has been greater than in Britain’s 
engineering, shipbuilding, and 
electrical industries combined. 
Some 100,000 have been added 
to payrolls since 1948, an in- 
crease of a fifth in labor force, 
and output per man has increased 
58%. 

In a breakdown by fields, the 
bulletin pointed out that plastics 
have been far in the lead. Plastics 
output, chiefly through develop- 
ment of thermoplastics such as 
polyvinyl chloride, polyethylene, 
and polystyrene, has trebled since 
1948. 

The bulletin looked with ap- 
proval on the fact that chemical 
prices fell marginally during the 
first quarter of 1958. It felt that 
continuing technological progress 
could bring further reductions, 
and that reductions in chemical 
prices could help substantially in 
the over-all competitiveness of 
British export trade. 


Canada’s Bright Spot 
Is Polyethylene Output 


Toronto—Polyethylene _ pro- 
duction, which is increasing 50% 
a year, is about the brightest spot 
in the Canadian chemical indus- 
try. 

Union Carbide Canada _ will 
expand capacity at Montreal 
30% this year to 40 million Ib. 
Also, Canadian Industries Ltd. 
is doubling the capacity of its 
Edmonton, Alberta plant to about 
40 million lb. 

“With Union and = C.LL. 
equipped with more than 80 mil- 
lion lb. capacity,” said one chem- 
ical company official, “it looks 
as though the market for 1959 
will be as good or better than at 
present.” 


Union Tin Mine Work 
Cut for Lack of Ore 


Johannesburg—Underground 
operations by Union Tin will be 
forced to cease unless new sources 
of payable ore are found soon. 
Stringent economies are being 
effected to enable operations to 
continue as long as possible. 

A limited exploration program 
is being carried in the hope of 
finding additional ore. The eco- 
nomic possibilities of re-treating 
old dumps also are being investi- 
gated, but present indications are 
that this would be a marginal 
operation at best. 
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London—lIt’s been an unsteady week for major commodities 
here. Chief talking point was the stateside scheme to guarantee 
stabilization prices for domestic metal producers. 

This much is certain: London commodity dealers don’t like 
the plan. It has upset calculations about the future lines of gov- 
ernment metal policy in America. 

Remember, Londoners generally are suspicious about com- 
modity price schemes aimed at offsetting the normal workings 
of supply and demand. The London Metal Exchange feels at 
its best when trade moves without governmental interference. 

It’s thought, too, that the new U.S. scheme would force down 
American prices to the detriment of dealings outside the states. 
High cost producers in the States would be kept in operation, 
it's argued here, and that would ultimately damage low cost 
operators elsewhere. 

Londoners now expect two major developments soon to result 
from Free World concern over commodity prices. First, more 
and more pressure for all kinds of stabilization schemes. Second, 
American action in the metal sphere, decisive to outside interests, 
in mid-summer. 

= * eo 


Bonn—Steel is following non-ferrous metals in the trend 
toward easier world metal prices. 

In view of soft foreign steel markets, the Brussels Steel Export 
Convention has decided to reduce steel prices for exports into 
countries outside the European iron and coal community (France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg). 

The new minimum prices effective immediately incorporate 
a $3 reduction for bar steel to $90 ton, a $2 reduction for struc- 
tural steel to $92 ton and a $4 reduction for wire rod to $92 ton. 

Prices for hot-rolled strip steel, however, have been raised 
from $108 ton to $109 for exports to European countries and to 
$110.50 for overseas exports. 


Toronto—U.S. government restrictions on trade with Red 
China are stirring up a hornets nest here. 

Quarrel began when U.S. prohibited Ford of Canada from 
selling 1,000 automobiles to Communist China. The prohibition 
sparked angry editorials and denunciatory statements through- 
out Canada. 

It also evoked a strong response from another key U.S. subsi- 
diary: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 

C.G.E. President, J. Herbert Smith, states the company will 
abide by Canadian law, not U.S. law, if an opportunity occurs 
to do business with Communist countries. U.S. restrictions 
do not effect a Canadian-run company, he said. 


Tokyo—Japan may provide additional outlets for some of 
U.S. farm surpluses. Two Japanese trading firms (Daiichi 
Bussan and Mitsui Bussan) are reportedly negotiating with Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for a barter agreement. 

They’d trade farm surplus for $20 million in zirconium and 
ferromanganese during 1958 for an equal amount of wheat and 
barley. 
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Your nearby H & D 
sales office is listed 
in the yellow pages. 
Phone for fast 
corrugated box 
service. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
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Air Cargo Prices to Reach Competitive Level 
Of Railroad, Truck Rates Within Next Decade 


Los Angeles—Air cargo prices 
vill be competitive with railroad 
ind truck rates within the next 
decade. This prediction was made 
by Prof. Stanley Brewer, address- 
ing the 8th Annual Conference on 
Purchasing in Los Angeles April 
24. 

Brewer, a visting professor of 
transportation at U.C.L.A., based 
his forecast on rapid advances 
being made in the development 
of jet airliners for cargo purposes. 

Almost 200 purchasing agents, 
quartermasters and buyers at- 
tended the conference, sponsored 
by the U.C.L.A. Graduate School 
of Business Administration and 
University Extension, in coopera- 
tion with purchasing agent asso- 


ciations in California and Ari- 
zona. 

Theodore Anderson, U.C.L.A. 
associate professor of business ad- 
ministration, told the group that 
he believes the nation’s economy 
is now on the road to healthy re- 
covery. He said he did not look 
for a rapid resumption of indus- 
trial activity, but rather a slow 
and steady rise which would reach 
a strong level by the end of 1959. 
A tax cut, Anderson said, would 
benefit this recovery, and any 
feared inflationary consequences 
of such a cut would be minimized 
by the fact that the recovery 
would be gradual rather than 
sudden. 


Particularly well attended was 


the conference workshop session 
led by Louis A. Selogie, U.C.L.A. 
associate in engineering. Selogie 
emphasized theories of work and 
method analysis and how they 
might be interpreted to reduce 
internal costs in the administra- 
tion of the purchasing department 
and other integrated departments 
involved in extensive paper han- 
dling. 

The role of purchasing was 
reviewed by Benjamin Katz, gen- 
eral manager of Monogram Preci- 
sion Industries, Clamp Division. 
He said that purchasing’s contri- 
butions to industrial profits had 
definitely earned for it a place 
on the management team. 

Highlights of the conference 


were summed up by Spencer H. 
Bellue, president of the Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of Los 
Angeles. 

Charles Perkins, manager of 
purchases, Union Oil Co., was 
general conference chairman. 


Enters Melted Alloy Field 


Detroit—WaiMet Alloys Co. 
has entered into the vacuum 
melted alloy field. The company 
announced an exclusive sales 
agreement with Allvac Metals 
Co., Monroe, N. C., for sale of 
vacuum melted alloys to the cast- 
ing industry. 


To Expand Warehouse 


Los Angeles—Ingram Paper 
Co. plans a 50% expansion of 
warehouse facilities. The $300,- 
000 addition to its present facili- 
ties will add 45,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 


Two Unions Halt Moves 
For Hourly Wage Hikes 


New York—Two more unions 
have bowed to the recession by 
agreeing to forego wage increases 
for the present. 

At Portland, Ore., last week, 
the International Woodworkers 
of America, which had held out 
for a 25¢-an-hour pay boost in 
negotiations for 45,000 members 
since April 19, caught employers 
by surprise by offering to extend 
the contract without a raise. 

Members of United Auto 
Workers Local 1276 in Milwau- 
kee, due an automatic 6¢-an- 
hour raise under their contract 
with Universal-Rundle Corp., 
agreed to skip the increase at least 
temporarily. A sales slump and 
competition in the plumbingware 
industry prompted the decision, 
affecting the firm’s production 
force of 230 workers. 


GOLDEN KNURL HOLDS 
EXACT JAW OPENINGS 


AUTOMATICALLY! 


NO BUTTONS ... NO LEVERS... NO GADGETS 
Meets Federal Specifications: GGG-W-631A, Type 1 


Save your hands with Proto’s Clik-Stops... adjustable 
wrenches with jaws that won’t work loose or change 
adjustment...even when dropped or knocked against 


ADJUSTABLE WRENCHES 


PAT. PEND. 


“We've been having 


trouble with corrosion © 
in this section.” 


Life in these excited states... 


KEN SOVYEA 


Corrosion is 
embarrassing 


It’s expensive, too. Not only in terms 
of equipment chewed up, but also in 
un-timely time losses and wasted 
ingredients. You: save embarrass- 
ment and expense both with Ace 
chemical resistant piping, valves, 
pumps, tanks, and special lined 
equipment. 108 years’ experience 
at your service. 


All-purpose rig- 
id PVC. Sched. 
40, 80 & 120, % 
to 4”. Threaded 
or socket-weld 
fittings. Valves 
VY to 2”. NSF- 
approved. Bul. 
CE-56. 


Improved de- 
sign... now 12 
gpm. All wet- 
ted parts acid- 
resistant, wear- 
resistant Ace 
hard rubber. 
Finest availa- 
ble. Bul. CE-SS. 


World's best 
chemical valves 


work. The Clik-Stop saves hands...and readjusting time 
...lets you put in more labor. 


Available in FIVE popular sizes* 
704L 706L 708L 710L 712L 


4", os 


*Soon Available: 
716L 720L 


16" 


PROTO means 


2209 Santa Fe Avenue 
Los Angeles 54, California 
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Flexible poly 
pipe, ideal for 
water lines, 
drains, under- 
ground pipe or 
conduit. Sizes 
¥2 to 2”, long | 
coils, NSF-ap- 
proved for 
drinking water. 
Bul. CE-57 


... at moderate 
prices, All-plas- 
tic,rubber-lined, 
or all-hard-rub- 
ber. %” pet 
cocks to 24” 
gate valves. 
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ACE processing equipment of rubber and | 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
DIVISION OF AMERACE CORPORATION 


Ace Road * Butler, New Jersey 
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Industry Reproved by G.E. for Lack 
Of Interest in Man-Made Diamonds 


American Society of Abrasives Told of Firm’s 
Desire to See More Research to Broaden Uses 


Detroit—Industry is snubbing 
man-made diamonds. General 
Electric, which is now offering 
them in unlimited quantities, 
would like to see manufacturers 
begin research programs designed 
to exploit fully the potentials of 
industrial diamonds. 

Speaking before the Detroit 
chapter of the American Society 
of Abrasives, the manager of 
G.E.’s Metallurgical Products De- 
partment, said G. E. officials were 
highly optimistic of their “dia- 
mond” future wee” this year 
(P.W. March 31, p.24). But now 
they’re shaking thei heads in be- 
wilderment at the limited use of 
diamonds in industry and the ap- 
parent reluctance to experiment 
and do research. 


Usage Is Described 


The G. E. diamond expert, 
John D. Kennedy, said: “Some 
70% of the diamond bort con- 
sumed in this country is used for 
the grinding of cemented car- 
bides. Another 15% goes into 
diamond saws chiefly used in cut- 
ting stones and concrete.” Thus, 
85% of the raw diamond abrasive 
goes into two relatively limited 
areas of industrial application, 
Kennedy said. 

“Is there,” he asked, “some- 
thing so basically wrong with dia- 
mond as an abrasive that it can 
find only such limited use and is 
it so specialized that it can be 
used only to work a handful of 
materials?” 

Other Systems Can Be Used 

Kennedy suggested that dia- 
mond might be used successfully: 
to grind steel (particularly hard- 
ened tool steel) and super jet al- 
loys; for the surfacing of plate 
glass, for sawing limestone, mar- 
ble, and granite; and for many 
other potential advantages that 
haven’t even been explored by 
industry. 

Utility of the diamond and 
quality of man-made diamonds 
have been proved and yet conver- 
sion is limited, Kennedy pointed 
out. 

“American industry tradition- 
ally has been willing to spend 
money to reduce costs, but in this 
instance it has not been willing. 
We are convinced that the only 
real reason industry has avoided 
the more general use of diamond 
abrasives is because of the previ- 
ously limited supply.” 


Kennedy Compares Cost 


Kennedy noted that “produc- 
tion technology and c capacity for 
production of man-made indus- 
trial diamond abrasive has caught 
up with application technology, 
and other sizes should be availa- 
ble as industry requires them.” 
The cost is now $3.48 per carat 
as compared to $2.80 for natural 
diamonds, but increased produc- 
tion and better processing tech- 
niques will mean a more competi- 
tive price for man-made diamonds 
in the future. 

As an example of where the 
practicality has been proved but 
usage is limited, Kennedy said a 
large percentage of stone sawing 
operations still utilize the slow, 
sand-water method for limestone, 
marble, and granite. Diamond 
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sawing is faster and costs less, he 
said. 

“The time has come for a com- 
plete reappraisal of diamond 
based upon what it actually can 
do, a reappraisal based upon a 
thorough study and evaluation 
and not clouded by availability 


Machine Tool Head Sees Need for Automation 


Hamilton, Ohio — Industry 
needs to make more use of auto- 
mation, a Michigan machine tool 
executive assented here in a 
speech recently. 

Chester S. Johns, of Buhr Ma- 
chine Tool Co., addressing the 
Hamilton Industrial Management 
Club, said automation is the main 
hope in some industrial areas for 
keeping men employed at high 
wages. 

“Without the use of cost-cut- 
ting automation, we have little 
hope of controlling or lowering 
final costs to a point where more 


make,” Johns said. “Correctly 
applied, automation enables us to 
absorb the cost of our vastly in- 
creased production capacity with- 
out reducing wages.” 

Johns also warned that indis- 
criminate application of automa- 
tion can be just as dangerous as 
no automation at all. He said the 
machine tool industry has on its 
drawing boards and in its files 
designs of many machines that 
could eliminate labor but which 
never will be built because the 
automation cost would exceed the 
the amount which could be saved 


A.E.C. Grants License 
For Storing Waste Items 


Waltham, Mass.—The Atomic 
Energy Commission has granted 
Tracerlab, Inc., the first license 
covering decontamination opera- 
tions and storage of waste by- 
product materials resulting from 
any decontamination operation. 

Several firms are licensed to 
dispose of radioactive wastes, but 
had not been authorized to per- 
form the necessary decontamina- 
tion functions and store the 
wastes until they can be disposed 
of properly. The measure was 
approved after the A.E.C. inves- 


people can buy the products wel by cutting labor costs. 


tigated Tracerlab’s facilities. 


Here are the reasons why... 


Sylvania Fluorescents 
eive you more light— 


at lower cost than all other brands! 


Superior engineering makes Sylvania fluorescent 


lamps better in many important ways... 


makes 


every lamp a better tool of production and sales 
to increase your profits. 


"Topay, good lighting is more than illu- 
mination... it is a basic tool of pro- 
duction and sales. Sylvania, with this 
important premise ‘always at work, 
offers business and industry a complete 
line of modern fluorescent lamps that 
assures efficient lighting . . provides 
performance that means ieixione serv- 
ice from your present fluorescent light- 
ing system, and a higher return on your 
investment in the illumination of offic es, 
factories or stores. 


Why Sylvania lamps are best 

It takes many things to make better 
fluorescent lamps. That’s why ordinary 
aeltni g8 cannot in Sylvania 
lamps for light output, lamp life and 
dollar-for-dollar lighting value. 

The reason? Sylvania builds many im- 
portant major features into fluorescents 

. all contributing to superior lamp 
service and greater lighting economy. 

Check these many points of superi- 
ority. See for yourself why you get 
more and save more. Notice, too, that 
Sylvania makes its most important com- 


parisons with other brands... not with 


Sylvania products of the past. 


Sylvania fluorescent lamps 
are as much as 14% brighter 
Tests in the laboratory and working in- 
ee demonstrate that Sylvania 
lamps consistently deliver more light. 


Equally important, during the past 
two years, an actual comparison of 
Sy lvania fluorescent lamp performance 
with that of other brands shows 
Sylvania to deliver as much as 14% more 
light, depending on the lamp type. 

Thus, you get the maximum light you 
expect... all the light you pay for. 
from the start. 


Sylvania’s greater maintained 
brightness means 7 lamps free 
for every hundred you use 
Sylvania fluorescents maintain their 
greater brightness throughout useful 
life. For example, at 3,000 hours, in a 
single-shift operation, 100 Sylvania 
lamps deliver the light output of about 
107 ordinary fluorescents. In effect, you 
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get a dividend of light equal to 7 free 
lamps ... more light-per-lamp from the 
power you pay for. 


Sylvania welds all bases... 
eliminates faulty lamp contact 
Sylvania welds the tube-to-base contact 
points in all its fluorescent lamps. Other 

brands use soldered contacts. 

By welding, Sylvania completely 
eliminates the corrosion caused by sol- 
dering. Faulty lamp contact so common 
with ordinar y fluorescents is eliminated. 
As a result, Sy lvania fluorescents burn 
brighter far longer save dollars and 
time in lamp maintenance. 


Only Sylvania’s exclusive 
coating process homogenizes 
phosphors for maximum brightness 


Year after year, Sylvania lamps have de- 
livered more light for a far longer time 
than ordinary fluorescents because of 
superior phosphors. In fact, only now 
are some other brands being introduced 
with phosphors of a quality which 
Sylvania has long since improved. 
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Uniform Freight Rule 
Aids Corrugated Packing 


New York—Increased use of 

high strength, triple-wall, corru- 
gated fiberboard as packing ma- 
terial for rail shipments is ex- 
pected under the supplement to 
Rule 41 of the Uniform Freight 
Classification 4. 

The supplement, effective 
May 20, provides for the utiliza- 
tion of triple-wall board to pack 
rail shipments up to 275 Ib. on 
any item with a united size limit 
of 120 in. Prior to the change, 
shipments were limited to 160 Ib. 
for corrugated board without 
reference to its interior walls. 


Use of the corrugated in place 
of comparable wooden or wire- 
bound crates will result in lower 


container costs, less tare weight, 
lower freight cost, and a cleaner 
package providing a completely 
enclosed sheath for the shipped 
article. 


Plant Expansion Slated 


Dayton, Ohio—Projects Un- 
limited, Inc., maker of electronic 
test equipment for both electrical 
and missile industries, is building 
an addition to its plant here to 
triple the firm’s manufacturing 
space and provide for assembly 
line operations. 


Machinists End Strike 


Minneapolis — Two-hundred 
members of the International 
Association of Machinists ended 
a three-week strike against the 
Cornelius Co. when union mem- 
bers voted to accept a 10¢ hourly 
raise in a 17-month contract. 


Warehouse to Be Built 


Pittsburgh — Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. will build a prod- 
uct distribution center in New 
Orleans, La., serving as a ware- 
house and headquarters for West- 
inghouse Appliance Sales. 


Westinghouse Department Saving 
$50,000 a Year on Lubricants 


George Duke, Atomic Power Section, Tells A.S.L.E. 
Of Change to Buying on Specification Standards 


Cleveland—It’s not easy to 
save $50,000 a year in lubricat- 
ing oil purchases. But Westing- 
house did it, and George L. Duke, 
purchasing agent for Westing- 
house’s Atomic Power Depart- 
ment, told how at the 13th annual 
meeting of the American Society 
of Lubrication Engineers here. 

Duke said his firm first made 


In addition, Sylvania uses an exclusive 
coating process Ww hich more uniformly 
distributes these superior phosphors 


throughout the tube. This unsurpassed 
uniformity is made possible by homog- 
enizing the phosphors — and, in itself, 
contributes a minimum of 3 greater 
brightness over other processes now in 


use. 
Sylvania lamps are 99.9% 
free of performance defects 


Every lamp that leaves the plant is 
subjected to the infallible scrutiny of 


electronic devices that test and inspect 
for every possible flaw. One unit, for 
example, is so critical it can detect, in a 
fraction of a second, a lamp leak that 
would otherwise not become apparent 
until after many months of use. In this 
way you are assured of the highest lamp 
quality and performance. 
Revolutionary VHO— 
first lamp to give 250% as much 
light as a standard tube 


The Sylvania VHO (Very High Out- 
put) lamp represents a major break- 


through in fluorescent lighting. It pro- 
duces 2'2 times the light output w ithout 
changing the size or shape of the tube. 


The high intensity lighting “punch” 
of Sylvania’s VHO ‘offers new lighting 
levels that make it practical for the first 
time to gain the advantages of fluores- 
cent lighting for High Bay installations, 
and for Outdoor illumination. 


VHO lamps cost less to buy —less to 
use, and maintain greater brightness 
throughout life than other types ‘of very 
high intensity fluorescents. 


These facts are presented in the interest 
of demonstrating how better lighting is 
possible at a lower cost. . 
tributes to increased production and 
working efficiency, and supports the 
reduce 
costs to improve profits. 


many factors that 


We believe this concrete evidence of 
superiority 


Sylvania’s 


. how it con- authority. 


operating 


in fluorescent 


lighting deserves the serious considera- 
tion of every executive or purchasing 


If you are planning new lighting, or 
are about to buy fluorescent lamps for 
your present system, let us demonstrate 
why you cannot afford to buy anything 
but Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps. 
or write us today. 


Call 


Conk IH 


. J. HEALY, President 


SYLVANTIA Lighting Products 


A Division of SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., Shell T: 
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xwer Building, Montreal 


Dept. 8L-8605, 60 Boston Street, Salem, Massachusetts 
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an analysis of all oils and greases 
used throughout the corporation 
for one year. The study showed 
buying approximately $400,000 
worth of lubricating oils involved 
over 500 brands and specifica- 
tions at prices varying on a single 
item from 24 to 50¢. 

To cut down on the number of 
products purchased and to reduce 
lubricant maintenance costs, a 
committee of materials engineers, 
purchasing personnel, manufac- 
turing engineers, and plant main- 
tenance personnel was set up to 
develop specifications to satisfy 
Westinghouse’s requirements. 

A full-time engineering coordi- 
nator studied machine tool lubri- 
cation requirements, tested oil 
company samples, and provided 
technical assistance on the proj- 
ect. 

Products were then approved 
according to specification, Duke 
said. Contracts for these prod- 
ucts were awarded to the low bid- 
der on a regional basis by specifi- 
cation, protecting the company 
against specification change by a 
particular brand name. 

The Westinghouse P.A. said 
the first year this method was 
used, 1951, 36% of all lubricants 
were in two specification groups, 
saving $32,000. 

The next year, 97% of the 
main lubricants was covered by 
approximately 30 different oils— 
about 470 less than formerly used 
and by January 1953 the third 
year of the program, 326,000 gal. 
of lubricating oils were brought 
under contract on a _ program 
basis, boosting savings to the 
$50,000-a-year rate. 

“We shouldn’t underestimate 
the magnitude of this project 
from an engineering viewpoint,” 
Duke said. “Thousands of dollars 
were appropriated to underwrite 
the project, but the results indi- 
cate the investment was justified. 

“This planned program should 
be worked on a_ cooperative 
basis,’ he emphasized, “with 
manufacturing engineering, lub- 
rication engineering, purchasing, 
and the vendor all on the same 
team.” 


General Buys Otis Steel 


Youngstown, Ohio—General 
Fireproofing Co. has acquired 
Otis Steel Products Corp., Elli- 
cottville, N. Y., manufacturer of 
movable steel office partitions. 


“He’s terribly tied up right 
now — could you call back 


later?” 
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1. When a firm has no seaport office, export goods lie around in railyard like this (North Jersey) unless 
If you have no seaport office . . . 


Freight Forwarder Helps You E 


2. You call licensed freight forwarder who phones his. . . 3. Expediter to start processing customs and other papers. 


16 Purchasing Week For what happens next see top of next page 


CUN 
ARD STEAMSHIP Co, 


FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 
ADVERTISING s PUBLICITY 


SUPPLY DEPT. 
MAIL Ri ROOM o- 
eee 


4. Papers must be taken in person to U. S. Customs Office... 5. the export declaration must go to steamship line 


6. and the permit to ship goods to pier goes to rail line. 


7. Lighter then starts moving goods to pier or ship. 8. seamsnip duh right, gives your receipt to lighter captain. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Fire Equipment Manufacturers Association—Seo- 
view Country Club, Absecon, N. J., May 19-20. 


Mechanical Contractors Association of America— 
69th Annual Convention, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, May 20-23. 


Powder Metallurgy Parts Manufacturers Associ- 
ation—Greater Pittsburgh Airport Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, May 21-22. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—No- 
tional Conference on Materials Handling, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—fall Trade Show, 
New York Trade Show Building, New York, Aug. 
17-19. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Baltimore— 
16th Annual Exhibit, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Sept. 
30-Oct. 2. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 
District—15th Annual Conference, The George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 12-14. 


Previously Listed 
MAY 


American Steel Warehouse Association—Annual 
Convention, Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev., May 
11-14. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—An- 
nual Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 11-14. 


Canadian Warehousemen’s Association—41st An- 
nual Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, May 12-15. 


American Society for Metals — Southwestern 
Metal Exposition and Congress, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, May 12-16. 


American Management Association — Marketing 
Division Conference on Sales Forecasting, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15-16. 


National Truck, Trailer and Equipment Show — 
Great Western Exhibit Building, Los Angeles, 
May 15-18. 


Non-Ferrous Founders’ Society—Annual Meeting, 
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YOU'LL BE DOLLARS 
AHEAD WITH 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 
FASTENERS 


You save dollars when you use Alcoa® 
Aluminum Fasteners . . . the lowest 
cost, corrosion-resistant fasteners avail- 
able. They are a perfect color match 
for the aluminum products you make, 


BEST 
NYLON ROD 
eels SST 


Chemiseal’ 
(du Pont Zytex) 


not only offers the best mechanical 


Properties and resistance to heat, 


abrasion, 


chemicals, solvents, oils and 


greases—but is the lowest priced of 


all the standard nylon compositions 


Carter Hotel, Cleveland, May 19-20. 


Electronics Parts Distributors Show—Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, May 19-21. 


American Electroplaters’ Society—Annual Con- 


vention, Cincinnati, May 19-22. 


American Foundrymen’s Society—62nd Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, May 19-23. 


American Iron and Steel Institute—Annual Meet- 
ing, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 21-22. 


National Office Management Association — Con- 
ference and National Office Machinery and Equip- 
ment Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 25-28. 


Triple Industrial Supply Convention — Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 26-28. 


American Management Association — National 
ens Exposition, Coliseum, New York, May 
6-30. 


American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers—Hote!l Statler, Buffalo, N. 
Y., May 27-29. 


JUNE 


American Nuclear Society—Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Statler, Los Angeles, June 2-5. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association—An- 
nual Convention, Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, 
St. Louis, June 3-6. 


Material Handling Equipment Distributors—An- 
nual Meeting, Chicago, June 5-7. 


Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents—33rd 
Annual Conference, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Quebec, June 8-10. 


American Rocket Society—Semiannual Meeting, 
Los Angeles, June 8-11. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—Summer Meet- 
9, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, June 


Edison Electric Institute — 26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Convention Hall, Boston, June 9-12. 


National Materials Handling Exposition—Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12 


22nd National Oil Heat and Air Conditioning Ex- 
position—Coliseum, New York, June 9-12. 


National Association of Electrical Distributors— 
50th Annual Convention, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, June 9-13. 


International Automation Exposition and Con- 
gress—Coliseum, New York, June 9-13. 


Oil Heat Institute of America—Annual Conven- 
tion, Park Sheraton and Barbizon Plaza Hotel, 
New York, June 10-12. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Semi- 
annual meeting, Statler Hotel, Detroit, June 
15-19. 


American Association of Cost Engineers—Annual 
Meeting in cooperation with Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, June 16-18. 


Second National Convention on Military Elec- 
tronics—Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
June 16-18. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sum- 
mer General Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-27. 


American Society for Testing Materials — 61st 
Annual Meeting and Apparatus Exhibit, Statler 
& Sheraton Plaza Hotels, Boston, June 22-27. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Hawaii—Hawaii 
Mid-Pacific Purchasing Seminar, Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, Honolulu, June 23-25. 


American Marketing Association — Annual Con- 
vention, Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, June 24-26. 


National Association of Plumbing Contractors— 
National Plumbing Heating-Cooling Exposition, 
Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, June 30- 
July 3. 


AUGUST 


Western Packaging and Material Handling Expo- 
sition—Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Aug. 
11-13. 


SEPTEMBER 


American Die Casting Institute—Annual Meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 10-11. 


National Petroleum Association — 56th Annual 
Meeting, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 
10-12. 


Instrument Society of America—13th Annual In- 
strument Automation Conference and Exhibit, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Sept. 15-19. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America—Fal| Meet- 
ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 22-23. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers——|ron and 
Steel Exposition and Convention, Cleveland Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Sept. 23-26. 


American Society of Tool Engineers Semian- 
nual Meeting and Western Tool Show, Shrine Ex- 
position Hall, Los Angeles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


Gray Iron Founders’ Society—Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—é6th 
District Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 9-11. 


National Electronics Conference—Hote! Sherman, 


Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 
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=~ Polyfioc 100 


UOP’s new all-organic 
inhibitor-dispersant 


Gives jet fuel thermal stability. Stabilizes 
No. 2 heating oils and diesel fuels against 
color deterioration and sludge deposition. 
Eliminates fouling in feed exchangers and 
reboilers. Eliminates tank bottoms in crude 
and residual oil storage tanks. 


and they insure against both galvanic BUBBLE-FREE. Chemiseal nylon rod 
and atmospheric corrosion. For your Or sc 
requirements, call your nearest Alcoa 
sales office. Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners 

. in all standard types and sizes... 
are readily available from the complete 
stocks of your local Alcoa distributor. 
Look in the Yellow Pages of your tele- 
phone directory. Alcoa is a “‘natural’’ 
for specials, too! 


Se ARRESEART I 


ALCOA © 


machine products is guaran- 


by an improved 


»yed exclusively in the 


9st modern plastics extrusion 


bubbles 


plant. Ends part rejects due to 


in stock 


NATIONWIDE 
through 30 sales 


AVAILABILITY 


You're always sure of best quality, best per- 
formance when the additives and inhibitors 


ALCOA THEATRE |  [RBRMMDASRS ASR Sisal Adee you use are labeled ""UOP”’. 
ALU AAIRIUAA © Exciting Adventure veares 
f FASTENERS Alternate 
f ee ee Monday Evenings. 
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United States Gasket Co. 


Camden 1, New Jers 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


UNIVERSAL COIL PRODUCTS 
, COMPANY 30 Algonquin Road, 


| if Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 


r U nited 
| S tates 
: Gasket 
| 
| 


Aluminum Company of America 

2250-E Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Please send complete specification data 
and samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


Name 
Title : = 
Company Plastics Vi Aton of | ag *Trademark 
ace 
adtrom —— GARLOCK | || 
aibihvinidi dani atmemeninsiniinkteen = eH 
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Machine Screw Producers Review 
Price Cutting, Jump in Orders 


Blast Hurled at Pressure 


Against Prices; 


Others Emphasize New System to Add Income 


Chicago—Pressure from pur- 
chasing agents for more price 
breaks provoked some complaints 
from producers attending the 
National Screw Machine Prod- 
ucts Association’s meeting here 
April 20-May 3. 

Others among the 300 screw 
thachine products makers who 
gathered to celebrate the trade 
group’s 25th anniversary told 
PURCHASING WEEK they have ex- 
perienced a slight upturn in busi- 
ness during the past few weeks. 
The more aggressive firms, they 
said, are tracking down more 
business through greater selling 
efforts, expanding territories, and 
more advanced management 
methods. 

Pressure Termed Unrealistic 

Daniel F. Viles, president of 
Waltham Screw Co., Waltham, 
Mass., was one who described the 
price situation as “completely 
unrealistic?” With management 
ordering cost cuts wherever pos- 
sible, he said, suppliers such as 
Waltham Screw are losing busi- 
ness to competitors who give bet- 
ter price breaks. 

On the more optimistic side, 
Viles said his company noted a 
definite upturn in April after ex- 
periencing a 35% downturn in 
the first quarter of 1958. He at- 
tributed this mainly to more 
effective selling and greater effi- 
ciency on the part of his own or- 
ganization. He said Waltham had 
added salesmen to its staff and 
also taken on new sales agents in 
areas of the country in which it 
had not previously done business. 
In addition the company has been 
improving supervision. 

Jump in Orders Reported 

Ted Lundberg, vice president 
of Lundberg Screw Products, 
Lansing, Mich., which supplies 
the earth-moving, truck, and farm 
machinery industries, reported a 
full 10% increase in orders in the 
last two months. He said truck 
firms are now beginning to buy 
and there is some ordering by 
earth-moving companies, while 
farm machinery has dropped off 
in recent weeks. “But I can’t com- 
plain,” said Lundberg, “because 
back in February I didn’t think 
we would get this.” 

The price situation also was 
decried by George Rosborough, 
vice president of Measuregraph 
Co., a St. Louis firm supplying 
screw machine parts to the appli- 
ance manufacturers and other in- 
dustries. 

“They're putting it (the busi- 
ness) up for quotes to see if they 
can get a cheaper price even 
though you may have had the job 
for years,” he said. Rosborough 
added that some firms get bids 
“and they come to you and say, 
‘do you want it or not?’” 

Profit Is Described 

Orrin Werntz, executive secre- 
tary of the association, pointed 
out that price-cutting is prevalent 
even in good times. “Our indus- 
try only made 3% net profit to 
sales last year. So what is there 
to cut?” he asked, adding that 
“we think we'll do good this year 
to make one per cent.” 

Werntz did not share the en- 
thusiasm of some other members. 
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He said he did not look for a big 
pickup until Dec., 1959, and “we 
really won’t get into gear until 
1960 or 1961.” He described the 
current lag as a “resting period.” 

Electronics is “brightest” area 
of manufacturing served by the 
screw machine industry, accord- 
ing to Ernest W. Schneider, vice 
president of Hudson Screw Ma- 


chine Products Co., Chicago. As 
for business in general, which he 
said is about 40% off last year, 
Schneider anticipates a pickup 
this fall. 


G. M. Offers Extension 
Of 1.U.E. Contract 


Detroit — General Motors 
Corp., which has been negotiat- 
ing with the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chinery Workers since April 1, 
has offered the union a two-year 
extension of its present contract. 
The G.M. pact with the I.U.E. 
expires May 29 and is practically 


identical with the G.M. contract 
with the United Auto Workers. 

Under the proposal, the 30,- 
000 I.U.E. members employed 
by G.M. would continue to re- 
ceive cost-of-living allowances 
plus an annual improvement 
factor increase of six cents-an- 
hour, or 242%, whichever is 
greater. 


Progress Up to Industry, 
Burns Tells U.S. C. of C. 


Washington—H. S. M. Burns, 
president of Shell Oil Co., told 
the closing session of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce that this 


nation has the advantage of a 
“work planning science, a system 
whereby manufacturing is made 
as easy, as fast, and as fool-proof 
as humanly possible.” 

Continued progress is up to in- 
dustry, he said. “We cannot ex- 
pect Washington to come up with 
any magic formula or stroke of 
the pen that will put 5 million 
people back to work.” 

However, he continued, indus- 
try can do it by attending to busi- 
ness, by exercising patience and 
self-restraint, and avoiding greed 
and opportunism which can only 
stifle growth. A look to the fu- 
ture will benefit all parties con- 
cerned with a healthy economy 
for the nation. 


OB VALVES 


when throttling steam. . . use stainless steel seat and disc 


The O-B Plug Type valve is made for 
tough throttling jobs...especially the 
throttling of steam. Seat and disc are 
chrome stainless steel heat hardened to 


500-plus Brinell. On throttled steam, this 
material resists scoring and grooving and 
gives the valve added service life. 


Notice the long, tapered areas of the disc 
and seat closing surfaces. They are ground 


to close tolerance to assure tight shutoff 


on water, oil, 


air and steam, or to permit 


close control of flow. Foreign matter 
crushed between these surfaces will not 
mar the metal. 


O-B Plug Type valves are available in eight 
sizes from 4” through 2” in angle and globe 
types for both 150 and 200 pounds work- 
ing steam pressure. 


For further information, contact the Ohio 
Brass distributor in your area or write to: 
OHIO BRASS COMPANY, 380 NORTH MAIN 


4841-V 


STREET, MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
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Metal-Clad Switchgear 
Only 72 In. High 


Line of indoor and outdoor 4.16-kv. % 


horizontal drawout metal-clad switchgear 
(type D) is designed for ease in installation, 
maintenance, and operation. Feature of 
line is a Ruptair power circuit breaker 
(type MA) with improved interrupting 
characteristics to meet such needs as a 
2-cy. operation. Current transformers are 
mounted in switchgear in a separately 
grounded metal barrier. 

Price: from $3,335 to $14,160 (gen- 
erator neutral unit to induction motor-line 
reactor start application). Delivery: 12 to 
14 wk. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. (5/12/58) 


Analog Computer 
Features Building-Block Design 


Model MC-5800 precision master ana- 
log computer comprises 48 operational 
amplifiers (24 dual channel chassis); eight 
relay amplifiers complete with relays; 24 
free diodes; 72 scale factor potentiom- 
eters, each equipped with a_ polarity 
selector switch; four precision servos; two 
servo multipliers; two servo resolvers; a 
removable problem patch board. Pur- 
chased computer may be expanded by 
customer on a “building-block” basis. 

Price: about $38,000 (less power sup- 
plies). Delivery: 45 to 60 days. 

Mid-Century Instrumatic Corp., 611 
Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
(5/12/58) 


Indicating Flowmeter 
Measures Flow in Either Direction 


Mighty-I flowmeter measures flow in 
any pipe size from 1% to 8 in. without 
the use of additional components or ac- 
cessories. Corrosion-resistant flowmeter 
requires no flanges or matching orifice 
plates and is easily installed in any line 
in a matter of minutes. Readings are 
made directly by means of a ball float and 
a linear scale calibrated in gpm. Because 
meter measures flow without the use of 
accessory equipment of any kind, inven- 
tory is just one item. 

Price: $75. Delivery: immediate, after 
June 1. 

Fischer & Porter Co., 677 Jacksonville 
Rd., Hatboro, Pa. (5/12/58) 


Hydraulic Mower 
Cuts a 15-Ft. Swath 


Hydraulic Parkmaster is equipped with 
seven Sparton gang mowers. A single 
hydraulic valve raises or lowers the first 
three gang mowers. The other four have 
individual hydraulic controls. Flexibility 
permits the Parkmaster to override tree- 
trunks, sand traps, and other obstacles 
without changing course. Parkmaster 
moves at speeds up to 30 mph. without 
swaying. Its over-all width of about 7 ft. 
10 in. makes it a convenient size for 
successfully navigating streets and walks. 

Price: about $6,000. Delivery: 4 wk. 

Toro Mfg. Corp., 3042 Snelling Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (5/12/58) 
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Hoist Trolley 
Powered By Air Motor 


Hoistractor exerts 250-lb. drawbar pull 
on a beam through a rugged spring- 
loaded neoprene drive wheel. It will 
pull a 2-ton load at 70 ft. per min. Speed 
can be varied from a slow creep to full 
speed of 150 ft. per min. Single one- 
hand control for hoist and tractor is 
available in two types: pendent control 
and swiveled rod with four-way grip con- 
trol. Both types control raising, lower- 
ing, and moving the load. Both leave the 
operator’s one hand free. 

Price: $735 (with pendent or stick con- 
trol). Delivery: immediate. 

Gardner-Denver Co., Williamson St., 
Quincy, Ill. (5/12/58) 


Toroidal Coil Winder 


Winds Precision Potentiometers 


Micafil RW-P is said to wind perfect 
coil layers to a finished inner dia. of 
(0.25 to 4 in. depending on core height. 
It can wind copper wire as small as 45 
AWG successfully down to a 0.25 in. 
finished outside dia. It has a 600-step 
planetary gear box permitting the rate of 
core rotation to be varied at will. Three 
interchangeable winding heads can _ be 
supplied. Turns counter automatically. 
Stops machine. 

Price: $7,055. Delivery: from 2 to 3 
wk. after June 1. 

Cosa Corp., 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. ¥. (5/12/58) 


Temperature Control 
Operates Remotely 


Transistorized amplifier relay system 
remote controls temperatures in industrial 
applications. System consists of a com- 
pact transistorized amplifier which serves 
as the temperature controller, and a vibra- 
tion-proof mounting containing a_ ther- 
mistor which acts as the sensing element. 
Thermistor mounting and amplifier relay 
can be located as much as 2 mi. apart. 
Mountings for thermistors. are available 
in sizes and shapes to fit any application. 

Price: $59.50. Delivery: immediate. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Control Device Div., 2747 Fourth Ave. 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. (5/12/58) 
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New Products 


Marking Machine 
Identifies Shoe Parts 


Model 1002 makes possible fast, clear 
imprinting of size, width, case number 
and matchmarks on shoe components 
such as upper leather and straps. Model 
assures uniform control of grain and 
shade in a given shoe, and eliminates mis- 
mating of component parts when they are 
stitched. Model will imprint to a maxi- 
mum of 22 characters, regular or inverted, 
using engraved typewheels or, with a 
combination of typewheels and stock 
numbers, up to line length of 2% in. 

Price: about $900. Delivery: 3 wk. 

Markem Machine Co., Keene 51, N. H. 
(5/12/58) 


Data Handler 


Transcribes and Records Electronically 


DDRT_ digital data recorder-tran- 
scriber, using magnetic tape, can handle 
100 pieces of information at once on each 
of its 100 channels. It can make 10,000 
samples per second in measuring temper- 
ature, pressure, strain, and other process 
variables. Recorder absorbs data as elec- 
trical signals and converts these into 
digits. Transcriber, an electronic play- 
back, selects and rearranges information 
for further processing in a computer. 

Price: $150,000 (basic unit). Delivery: 
6 mo. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Brown Instruments Div., Wayne & Wind- 
rim Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa. (5/12/58) 


Spectrum Analyzers 
For Precise Measurements 


Series 860 spectrum analyzers’ per- 
formance includes evaluation of leakage, 
and loss; and an analysis of radar, radio 
relay, and other signals. They offer a 
choice of frequency ranges from 2,400 to 
9,600 megacycles/sec. and have an ac- 
curacy of +.08%, or | megacycle. 
Indicators are based on a power supply 
and indicator unit, type 860-I. The 860-1 
is a complete power supply IF amplifier. 

Price: $1,975 (X band), $2,375 (S), 
$2,700 (C), $2,975 (S&X). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Polytechnic Research & Development 
Co., Inc., 202 Tillary St., Brooklyn 1, 
N. Y. (5/12/58) 


Electric Fuel Pump 


Maintains Set Pressure Level 


Model 240-A electric fuel pump is 
claimed to be capable of delivering more 
gallons of gasoline per hour than required 
by the largest of today’s truck or bus en- 
gines operating at full speed. Pump has 
built-in automatic pressure regulator ad- 
justable to the specifications of the 
carburetor manufacturer. Model 240-A 
is capable of pressures of more than 8 psi., 
but can be adjusted to any desired level. 
Pump works independent of engine and 
Starts when ignition switch is turned on. 

Price: $39.95. Delivery: immediate. 

Instrument Div., Stewart-Warner 
Corp., 1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, 
Hil. (5/12/58) 


——— This Week’s 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


* 
Product Perspective 
MAY 12-18 


The research and development snowball is starting to take on all the 
aspects of an avalanche. And, as it picks up speed you'll see more new 
products than ever before. 


McGraw-Hill’s latest survey of business spending plans (PW Apr 21, p1) 
reports this key finding: Almost half of all manufacturing companies are 
now working on new products. One-tenth are working on new processes. 

This year industry will pour $8.3 billion into R&D. By 1961 it will 
be spending to the tune of $9.9 billion. Behind the big spending is indus- 
try’s belief that the new technology it is working on is the fastest way to 
boost sales. 

Industry’s plans by no means neglect existing products. Four out of ten 
companies surveyed reported that an important part of their spending 
would be for improving present products. 


How long will it be before the avalanche laps around you?) Most com- 
panies expect their R&D programs to pass beyond the laboratory and 
market development stages in the next 4 yr. A large number say their 
research should pay off in less than 3 yr. But much of this quick return 
appears tied to product improvements that don’t need a lot of research. 

No matter how you look at it, there’s a bright new world of products 
beckoning. 

e e ® 


From where are the new things going to come? 

¢ The electrical machinery (including electronics) industry looks like the 
biggest source for new things. Increasing automation demand is bringing 
all kinds of electronic controls and instruments onto the market. The need 
for faster communications, too, will spur development of more electronic 
gear. 

¢ In chemicals look for a steady flow of new plastics, synthetic fibers, 
drugs. There also will be new combinations of plastics with other mate- 
rials. New blends of synthetic fibers will permit many new product 
applications. 

¢ The metals industry is searching out new alloys, both ferrous and non- 
ferrous. They'll furnish additional materials for product design. 

¢ In metalworking, the next few years should see more specialized com- 
puters applied to machine-control problems. Other possibilities: faster, 
more compact machines with better motors and cutting tools, more auto- 
matic transfer between machines. 

PURCHASING WEEK will keep you informed as these new products 
come into being. 

. e ao 


There’s also big spending ahead for modernization of present plant and 
equipment. 


You'll play a major part as this spending picks up steam. Industry will 
be looking for the equipment and services it needs to get more efficiency, 
productivity, and profitability, the factors that generate growth. 

Outlays for modernization will soak up 62% of the capital spending 
total by 1961, compared with 56% this year. The figures add up to the 
most rapid replacement of obsolete equipment, and the greatest emphasis 
on cost-cutting improvements since just after World War II. 


But this does not mean that manufacturing capacity is due for any great 
expansion. Spending for this purpose this year will be up only 4%, com- 
pared with 5% last year and 6% in 1956. Steel and auto industries will 
be most affected by the slowdown in adding to capacity. Paper, chemical. 
and petroleum refining industries will expand moderately, while capacity 
in food and textiles will hold at recent levels. 


The latest report by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., on the U. S. 
economy also has some thoughts for purchasing executives to ponder with. 

The report took a whack at an immediate problem, the recession, but 
concentrated its efforts on the economy’s growth in the next 10 yrs. It urges 
a 5% growth in gross national product by 1967. That kind of growth will 
be mandatory to meet the needs of a rising population. 

But, (here is where you fit in) a 5% increase represents a positive chal- 
lenge to industry’s ability to produce goods and services. It means helping 
to plan for rising productivity and a continuing search for better ways to do 
things. 
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Your Guide to New Products 


(Continued from page 21) 


Air Pressure Regulator 
Unit is Self-Bleeding 


Air pressure regulator is said to pro- 
vide sensitivity and accuracy in pressure 
control. It maintains a constant, uniform 
working pressure and safeguards against 
damage to parts caused by pressure 
surges. Large valve port provides a de- 
livery pressure range of 5 to 125 psi. 
Design permits removal of entire valve 
assembly by hand, for cleaning. Self- 
bleeding of the air pressure regulator per- 
mits instant adjustment of pressure. 

Price: $11.75. Delivery: 1 wk. 

Gits Bros. Mfg. Co., Pneumatics Div., 
1866 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
(5/12/58) 


Multi-Tier Unloader 


Adjusts to Container Size 


Styl-O-Matic multi-tier unloader will 
handle glass and cans packed in 2, 3, or 
4 tiers. Machine permits manual unload- 
ing at rates equal to speeds at which mod- 
ern unscramblers discharge glass and 
cans. During unloading operations the 
operator’s hands do not come in contact 
with the containers. Table of unloader 
moves automatically to correct level to 
feed each tier of containers onto un- 
scrambler. 

Price: $1,950 (plus extra for each tier 
over two tiers). Delivery: 4 to 6 wk. 

Island Equipment Corp., P. O. Box 
380276, Miami 38, Fla. (5/12/58) 


Switchgear Lifter 
Low-Headroom Applications 


Device lifts low-voltage power circuit 
breakers into, and out of, low-voltage 
switchgear cubicles where ceiling mounted 
hoists are not applicable. Hoist is set in 
a dual-channel track bolted to the top of 
the switchgear lineup. It can be posi- 
tioned along the track to handle any 
breaker unit in the lineup. Hoist projects 
over the drawout aisleway and is held in 
position by weight of the breaker and a 
rear restraining channel with front track 
angle acting as fulcrum. 

Price: $195. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wis. (5/12/58) 


Selenium Rectifier 
Available in Six Cell Ratings 


Selenium rectifier is produced by proc- 
ess combining improved vacuum. tech- 
niques with inorganic barrier. Six cell 
ratings are 18, 22, 26, 30, 33, and 36 v. 
Characteristics are said to include long 
life; safety and stability at higher tem- 
peratures; and high dc. output efficiency, 
a result of low forward-voltage drop and 
low reverse current. Voltage rating has 
not been sacrificed by the reduced size of 
the rectifier. 

Price: from less than $1 to over $100 
per unit. Delivery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Electric Products Div., Vickers Inc., 
1815 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
(5/12/58) 


JAMES CHORLTON and Product Editor Joe Cohn discuss 100th request to ‘‘Where Can 
| Buy?” It’s ‘a search for a very hard to find #8 finish stainless steel plate. 


‘Where Can | Buy? Gets 100th Query 
And Comes Up With Right Answer 


New York—PURCHASING WEEK'S de- 
partment, “Where Can I Buy?”, has just 
tackled its 100th inquiry. James Chorl- 
ton, St. Regis Paper Co., tossed the prob- 
lem. He wanted a supplier that could 
furnish a No. 8 finish on stainless steel 
sheets. The sheets are to be used as press 
plates. But this was the difficulty: A +8 
finish is mirror-like, not easily obtained 
and rarely requested. Here’s how “Where 
Can I Buy?” approached the problem: 

First step was to check every stainless- 
steel sheet producer in the country. Some 
could offer no help, but others offered 
ieads to finishers that might help solve the 
problem. Some conversations with pro- 
ducers also led to possible substitutions 
which Chorlton is looking into. 

“Where Can I Buy’s” search ended 
with two finishers that can fullfill the bill 
for St. Regis. The companies say that 
the order is unusual but that they can 
handle it. 

“Where Can I Buy?” doesn’t always 
have the answers at its fingertips, but it 
does know where to go for them. One 
way is through the many technical editors 
of McGraw-Hiill’s other magazines. Their 
talents cover a wide range of fields. 

There’s still another source the depart- 
ment draws on—PURCHASING WEEK'S 
25,000 readers. Most of the time they 
have come up with the answer. The box 
score below shows how the department 
has fared since it was introduced in 
PURCHASING WEEK’S first pilot issue. 


Reader’s requests .............. 100 
Staff answered ................ 86 
Published in PW............... 14 
Answered by readers............ 9 
0 re ee 5 


Those last five unanswered requests are 
repeated below. If you have the answers, 
please pass them on. And please mail 
“Where Can I Buy?” a carbon. 

Remember, too, that any time you are 
stuck on a source of supply for a product 
or service, you can call on “Where Can 
I Buy?” 


Maurice H. Hilton, Forster Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Farmington, Maine—‘We seck in- 
formation in regard to the purchase of 
100,000 ball bearings made of aluminum. 
The specifications would be: % in. O.D. 
x 17/64 in. I.D. x % in. thick.” 


C. M. York, Rome Plow Co., Cedar- 
town, Georgia—“Can you advise us on 
the names of companies who produce sys- 
tems for coordinating purchasing, manu- 
facturing, and cost control. We are a 
metal-working company producing farm 
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equipment and employ approximately 165 
people. Our problem is that we are too 
large for the hand writing method and too 
small for punch card method. We know 
there are a number of companies which 
design systems for operations the size of 
ours but have been unable, so far, to find 
a suitable answer.” 


P. F. Sheehan. Rogers Brothers Corp., 
Albion, Pa.—*We would be pleased to 
have you tell us where we can _ buy 
KNORR locomotive couplers, hook and 
buffer type. These couplers are commonly 
used on European locomotives.” 


Carl K. Davis, Globe Machinery & 
Supply Co., Des Moines 6, lowa—'‘We 
are very interested in locating a source 
for small quantities of small-size compres- 
sion springs. Currently, we are trying to 
obtain, at an economical price, one com- 
pression spring, 21/32 in. 1.D., 14.00 in. 
free length, 43 (3 per in.) coils of 0.162 
in. music wire spring steel, with ground 
closed ends. 

“We are also interested in obtaining an 
instrument used to determine the hard- 
ness of various type feed pellets, as they 
come from a pelletizer.” 


Milton Berkowitz, J. Rossie Velvet 
Co., Mystic, Conn.— “We are looking for 
a retack adhesive that when applied to 
paper will be as tack-free as possible at 
room temperature but when heated, will 
adhere to a steel surface.” 


While “Where Can I Buy?” wrestled 
with its LOOth request, two more came in. 
These two follow: 


E. Eley, Sarnia Bridge Co., Litd., 
Sarnia, Ont.— “We have on several recent 
occasions had a requirement for Grade 
Plate to A.S.T.M. Specification A-201 
and A-212 Grade A Firebox Quality in 
Ys in. to 7/16 in. and 2 in. thicknesses 
and have had some difficulty in locating 
a warehouse source of supply both in 
Canada and the U. S. I am wondering if 
some of your readers can be of help.” 


Ervin Connelly, Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky—‘‘In one of our student indus- 
tries we make various weavings, including 
ties, for resale. One of the items we are 
attempting to put into production is a 
bow tie. We have seen bow tie clips which 
have material around one of the attaching 
clamps so that instead of having two 
clamps on each side of the collar fasten- 
ing with metal on each side the lower por- 
tion of this clip has material on it; so you 
have cloth against cloth, thereby holding 
the tie a little better on the collar.” 
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More New Products 


Rotary Air Compressor 


Portable Model 365RD2 is a 
365 cfm. rotary air compressor 
with an air compressor speed 


of 1,100 rpm. Compressor is 
coupled to a GM 471 diesel en- 
gine with a hydraulically actu- 
ated clutch. Engine speed at 
rated output of compressor is 
1,650 rpm. A 100% capacity 
control matches air supply to the 
air demand within a_ pressure 
range of 10 psi. Engine com- 
pressor is supported on a unit- 
welded steel frame and is en- 
closed in a heavy steel metal 
housing of streamlined design. 
Three-poifit suspension protects 
against damage from towing dis- 
tortion over rough terrain. Dry 
weight of 365RD2 is 7,010 lb. 
Length is 10 ft. 5 in., width is 
6 ft. 8 in., and height is 7 ft. 4 
‘in. Automotive type steering, 
tapered roller wheel bearings, and 
6.50x16 8-ply tires provide safe 


towing. Price: $13,150. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. Le Roi Div., 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. (5/12/58) 


Plastisol Lined Drums 


Pails and drums with plastisol 
linings are used for shipping 
hard-to-package chemicals, and 
food and drug products. Linings 
are made of _finely-powdered 
vinyl resins and plasticizers. They 
are sprayed on and, when baked, 
form a dense, flexible, extremely 
tough and slick-surfaced film. 
Linings will withstand the chemi- 
cal action of strong acids, alka- 
lies, and aqueous salt solutions. 
Plastisol linings have good re- 
sistance to water absorption, and 
therefore, to porosity. They also 
possess a high degree of elasticity 
and resiliency. These qualities 
provide resistance to physical 
damage from the outside. Linings 
can withstand severe reverse im- 
pact without chipping or crack- 
ing. Price: up to $3. Delivery: 
immediate. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Container Division, 
405 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (5/12/58) 


Platform Truck 


Type *580 heavy-duty lift-jack 
platform load capacity to 4,000 
lb. Platform sizes are 48x30 in. 
weighing 116 Ib., 60x30 in. 


weighing 133 Ib., and 72x36 in. 
weighing 167 Ib. Platforms are 
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available in semi-steel. Wheels 
are available in vulcanized rub- 
ber or Lamilon plastic. Handle 
of type #580 has an overall 
height of 49 in. and weighs 32 
lb. Price: $96 (Model 580-7 
with rubber tires); $68.50 (for 
jack handle). Delivery: within 1 
wk. Fairbanks Co., 393 Lafay- 
ette St., New York 3, N. Y. 
(5/12/58) 


Paper Roll Clamp 


Rotating roll clamp facilitates 
safe and rapid handling of paper 
rolls weighing up to 3% tons. 
Attachment rotates paper rolls 
hydraulically in either direction 
from a vertical or horizontal 
position. Designed specifically 
for the paper industry, it is ex- 
pected to reduce materials hand- 
ling-time in a wide variety of 
paper-handling operations. Clamp 
is available in three models. These 
include a completely hydraulic 
type with a diameter range of 10 
to 65 in., plus two manually ad- 
justable types. Each model con- 
sists of a fixed arm and a hydrau- 
lically-actuated moveable arm. 
Curved shoes on the ends of the 
arms provide a secure grip on the 
roll without causing damage to 
the load. Three models are avail- 
able with either one or two piv- 
oted shoes. Price: from $6,000 
to $10,000 (depends on capacity, 
size clamp). Delivery: 4 to 6 wk. 
Towmotor Corp., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. (5/12/58) 
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Precision Variable 
Frequency Oscillator 


Model 110-A instrument is a 
completely self contained labor- 
atory frequency generator having 
a continuously adjustable output 
frequency range of 100 cps. to 
100 kes. with an accuracy of 5 
counts or 0.005%. Accuracy of 
the instrument is accomplished 
by a crystal-controlled reference 
generator. Model 110-A equip- 
ment is a versatile unit both as a 
laboratory frequency standard 
and as a calibration source for 
telemetering ground _ stations. 
Unit may be automatically pro- 
gramed by use of paper tape or 
Patch programing. Price: $3,925. 
Delivery: 60 to 90 days. Digital 
Instrument Laboratories, 152 S. 
Atlantic Blvd., Los Angeles 22, 


Calif. (5/12/58) 


Brainstorming Ideas 


Brainstorming. By Charles Clark. 
Published by Doubleday & Co. Inc., 
Garden City, L. |. pp: 262. Price: 
$4.50. 


The why, how, when, and what 
of this new, revolutionary way of 
attacking problems are thor- 
oughly analyzed by one of its 
leading exponents. The author 
has been advocating and direct- 
ing brainstorming sessions for 
some time and feels it can be suc- 
cessfully used by large and small 
business alike. 

One of the best sections of this 
book occurs when the author 
takes the reader directly into a 
number of brainstorming §ses- 
sions. Though it is only described 
on paper, the reader will get a 
good idea of why this unique 
method of getting ideas has 
caused such a controversy in 
modern business today. Reading 
this chapter alone will set you to 
thinking about the possibilities of 
brainstorming. 

The author also describes 
brainstorming as it can apply to 
the individual in both his busi- 
ness and personal life. His plea 
is that both ourselves and our 
society need to cultivate and use 
“the full potentialities of the 
human brain.” 


Ballasts for fluorescent lamps are 
described in 20-page bulletin No. 
GEC-983L. Included are a 


descriptive tables, cross-section 
dimension diagrams and chari for 
suggested replacement of obsolete 
ballasts. Installation and operat- 
ing instructions plus wiring dia- 
grams is also given. Bulletin is 
available from General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Straight-thread hydraulic fittings 
are described in 20-page catalog 
No. 058. Complete engineering 
details plus ordering and installa- 
tion instructions on the line which 
includes 45 deg. and 90 deg. 
elbows, tees, and plugs in a vari- 
ety of combinations is provided. 
Copies are available from Flo- 
dar Corp., 16911 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Listing of electrolytic motor-start 
and paper-oil motor-run capaci- 
tors are given in catalog XTR- 
MOT (and Bulletin No. 536 for 
design engineers). Voltage rat- 
ings, configurations, caps and 
brackets, as well as testing and 
checking procedures are featured. 
Catalog can be obtained from 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp., 
South Plainfield, N. J. 


Tri-Clad 55 air-over motors from 
742 to 100 h.p. for propeller and 
axial-flow fans are described in 
4-page bulletin No. GEA-6598. 
New motors are shown in cut- 
away view describing various in- 
ternal improvements. Applica- 
tion information, ratings, and di- 
mensions also are included. Bul- 
letin is available from General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


Nylatron “GS” (molybdenum di- 
sulfide) filled nylon parts is de- 
scribed in 4-page folder. Booklet 
describes the property advantages 
of the fortified nylon including 


data on dimensional stability, 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.'s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


wear, and frictional character- 
istics. Cost and molding advan- 
tages also are presented. Booklet 
is available from National Poly- 
mer Products, Inc., 125 Nerth 
4th St., Reading, Pa. 


“Shelterfor-M The Modern Ap- 
proach to Substation Design” is 
title of booklet No. B-7286. 
Booklet emphasizes the principal 
features of Shelterfor-M outdoor 
metal-clad switchgear. It dis- 
cusses. flexible arrangement, 
camouflage, roomy work aiea, 
and all-weather protection. Book- 
let can be obtained from Westing- 
house Electric Corp., P. O. Box 
2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Waveguide bends are described 
in 12-page catalog No. C-158. 
An up-to-date guide for the se- 
lection of precision cast bends 
and formed waveguide bends is 
provided. It also covers the wide 
variety of bends offered by the 
company and provides simplified 
ordering information. Copies can 
be obtained from Microwave De- 
velopment Laboratories, Inc., 92 
Broad St., Babson Park 57, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Hydro-Flo 
PACKAGE 


LIQUID COOLER 


“a COMPLETE cooling pockege” 


“Quick Guide to CBM Ballasts”’,| ~~ 


Beit & Gosserr Company 
BOChTOm SHOVE. HitwOors 


Package liquid coolers are de- 
scribed in 16-page bulletin, No. 
HB-258. Design features, typical 
installations, and a detailed de- 
scription of the components of 
these units are given. Bulletin is 
available from Bell & Gossett 
Co., Morton Grove, Ill. 


Full-wave bridge-type rectifier is 
described in 2-page bulletin. It 
contains descriptive information, 
scale drawings of rectifier, duty- 
cycle chart, and connecting dia- 
gram showing alternate locations 
for control switch. Copies can be 
obtained from G. H. Leland, 
Inc., 123 Webster St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. 


“How to Select Flowmeters” is 
title of bulletin No. 91-119. Ad- 
vantages and limitations of basic 
types are listed in chart form. It 
gives criteria for choosing the 
type of flowmeter to be used in 
measuring a given fluid or liquid. 
Copies are available from Fischer 
& Porter, 547 Jacksonville Road, 
Hatboro, Pa. 


Refrigeration and air-condition- 
ing thermostat called the K!ixon 
20220 is described in technical 
data bulletin No. THSN-21. 
Mounting configurations and di- 
mensions, revised temperature 
settings and electrical ratings are 
also included. Copies are avail- 
able from Metals & Controls 
Corp., Spencer Thermostat Div., 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Indox V_ permanent magnet 
pulley, Series “410” and “710” 
is described in new booklet. Per- 
formance advantages of these 
new permanent magnet pulleys 
over electromagnetic types are 
discussed, with an explanation 
of the remarkable efficiency 
achieved by “radial pole design.” 
copies are available from Sterns 
Magnetic Products, 635 South 
28th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


“Harshaw Chemicals for Indus- 
try and Laboratory” is title of 
new booklet. Industrial and 
laboratory chemicals are listed in 
16-page booklet illustrated with 
industrial and laboratory pic- 
tures. Copies can be obtained 
from The Harshaw Chemical Co., 
1945 East 97th St., Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 


Use and care of wire rope is dis- 
cussed in 36-page book. It ex- 
plains how to select the right rope 
for your specific needs; methods 
of socketing, splicing and instal- 
lation and important points on 
safety. Copies can be obtained 
from Wire Rope Corporation of 
America, St. Joseph, Mo. 


How to get maximum service out 
of highway truck tires is the sub- 
ject of 42-page book. It suggests 
safety rules to follow when serv- 
icing truck tires, and carries 
tables on load and inflation and 
weights and measures. It also 
lists the nine main factors which 
determine the degree of service 
that will be received from truck 
tires. Copies are available from 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Laboratory temperature and hu- 
midity control unit is described 
in 4-page bulletin. It describes 
the compact self-contained con- 
trol unit, including apparatus for 
heating, cooling, dehumidifying, 
and circulating air into the !ab- 
oratory. Copies can be obtained 
from J. O. Ross Engineering 
Div., Midland-Ross Corp., 444 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Generators and flasher lights are 
described in 28-page catalog. In- 
formation on how to select a 2en- 
erator for specific applications is 
included in the catalog, along 


with accessory equipment for 
both generators and flasher !ights, 
sales policies, distributor and 


sales warranty data. Copies can 
be obtained from Pacific Mercury, 
Sales Headquarters, 14052 Bur- 
bank Blvd., Van Nuys, Calif. 


Rex float-treat separators and 
thickeners are described in new 
bulletin. Photos and diagrams 
illustrate the design features, the 
types of tanks used, and the op- 
erating principles of Float-Treat. 
Copies are available from Chain 
Belt Co., Dept. P. R., Milwaukee 
1, Wisc. 


T58 Turboshaft engine is de- 
scribe in 18-page brochure, No. 
GED-3461. It includes the latest 
data and charts on performance, 
mission studies, engine’s constant 
speed control, mechanical fea- 
tures, design and test experience. 
It also contains a cutaway illus- 
tration of the engine. Brochure 
is available from General Electric 


Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Is Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


FRED R. SOYKA has joined Eutec- 
tic Welding Alloys Corp., Flush- 
ing, N. Y., as director of pur- 
chases. He had previously been 
with Aluminum Co. of Canada 
as purchasing agent of chemical 


equipment. He is a member of 
the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 


Southern Plaza Express 
Names Collins V.P. 
Dallas—Thomas J. Collins has 


been named vice president of 
maintenance and director of pur- 


chases for Southern-Plaza Ex- 
press, Inc. 
Collins has served as vice 


president and sales manager of 
Texas Kenworth Corp., Dallas, 
and as president of the Collins 
Equipment Co. He represented 
Buda Engine Co. as_ regional 
manager for two years and was 
with Cummins Engine Co for 14 
years. 


Henry W. Wollenberg, pur- 
chasing agent of the George L. 
Day Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
elected treasurer of the firm. 


and director of purchases at Uni- 
ted Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been elected a 
director of the firm. Crain has 
been with the company 45 years. 


John M. Englisby has joined 
the Products Division, Todd 
Shipyards Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as general sales manager 
for all manufactured products. 


James R. Brown has been ad- 
vanced to manager of The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.’s Akron 


Sales district. 


James R. Kallaher has been 
promoted to the new post of gen- 
eral sales manager for National 
Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Donald W. Stewart suc- 
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ceeds Kallaher as Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager. Ralph E. 
Bryant replaces Stewart as Bos- 
ton district sales manager. 


Harry M. Walton, Jr., has 
been made Baltimore branch 
sales manager by the Aluminum 
Division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. 


James E. Barnes has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer for indi- 
rect field sales by Buhr Machine 
Tool Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Lewis E. Martin has been 
elected vice president of Boyd- 
Wagner Co., Chicago. 


Carl D. Hanson has _ been 
named unions sales representative 
by Clayton Mark & Co. in the 
Gulf Coast states. 


Charles A. Lindsay has been 
advanced to vice president and 
genera! manager, Molded Prod- 
ucts Division, Stauffer Chemical 
Co., New York. 


Gerald Andrews has_ been 
named to the new post of Phila- 
delphia_ district manager by 
Penco Metal Products Division 
of Alan Wood Steel Co. Milton 
A. Berquist has been appointed 
sales representative in the Balti- 
more area. Jack Ellis and Elmo 
Furnish, sales representatives, 
have been assigned to cover the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Lexington, 
Ky., areas including a portion of 
Indiana. 


Wallace H. Johnson has joined 
Whitney Blake Co. as a sales 
representative and will cover 
Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana 
and southern Mississippi from 
Dallas headquarters. 


James E. Butler, formerly sales 
manager at Atkins Saw Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp.,  Indian- 
apolis, has taken the post of 
manager, sales promotion, with 
Ridge Tool Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


Eugene Ploucha has _ been 
named field sales engineer for 
northwestern Ohio and_ south- 
eastern Michigan by Wesson Co. 


Thomas MacCallum has joined 
Neville Concrete Pipe Co., Pitts- 
burgh, as assistant sales man- 
ager-structural units. 


Harvey W. Odom has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.’s 
industrial branch office in New 
Orleans. Eldred E. Jones suc- 
ceeds him as industrial manager 
of the firm’s Wichita, Kan., 
branch. 


Philip G. Cawrey has been ad- 
vanced to aircraft sales manager 
for the Western Division, Aero- 
quip Corp., Burbank, Calif. 


Ray R. Eppert, formerly exec- 
utive vice president of Burroughs 
Corp., Detroit, succeeds John S. 
Coleman as president. 


Harold B. Wright has been 
named to the new post of Royalite 
commercial products sales man- 
ager at the Chicago plant of 


F. J. Seider has been made 
manager of general services by 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
division of Union Carbide Corp., 
New York. J. N. Falkinburg 
succeeds Seider as manager, gen- 
eral sales office, and will also 
have general supervision of the 
contract department. J. M. 
Sartorius and J. P. Galaba have 
been made assistant managers, 
general sales office. 


Carl Claus has been elected a 
vice president of The Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., New York. He will 
continue to direct activities of 
the Staff Division. 


William L. Fisher has taken 
the post of eastern district sales 
manager with Aronson Machine 
Co., Arcade, N. Y. 


Austin Goodyear, executive 
vice president of Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., succeeds 
Thomas Robins, Jr., as president. 
Robins continues as board chair- 
man and chief executive officer. 


GEORGE A. ANDERSON recently 
completed 40 years as a member 
of the board of directors of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York. A 
past president of the firm and 
former board chairman, Ander- 
son began working for the com- 
pany in 1910 in the purchasing 
department. 


W. Allen Taft has _ been 
named director of sales of the 
Petroleum Chemical Division, 
FE. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


Charles W. Baker has been 
promoted to assistant general 
sales manager by Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Allan R. Armstrong succeeds him 
as western regional manager. 
Robert H. Chittim moves into 
Armstrong’s former post, staff 
manager-tube. 


Michael L. Chater has been 
named area representative for the 
magnetic materials section of the 
Metallurgical Products Depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Loy Collingwood has _ been 
made midwest regional manager, 
with offices at Farmington, Mich., 
by Riverside-Alloy Metal Divi- 
sion, H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 
Charles E. Phayre and Robert 
Clark have been appointed man- 
ager and assistant manager for 
the New York district. Richard 
Quinn becomes assistant district 


United States Rubber Co. 


manager in Hartford, Conn. 
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HAROLD CURRAN 


“I am glad he is here,” says 
Reno City Manager C. B. Kin- 
nison referring to City Purchasing 
Agent Harold Curran. “He is 
doing a good job, and there is no 
question about his honesty. In 
the job he holds that is all im- 
portant.” 

Honesty is important and so is 
purchasing ability. Curran has 
spent an estimated million dollars 
of public funds during the 15 
months he has held office. 

“An Interesting Time” 

“It has been an_ interesting 
time,” says Curran discussing his 
duties. “Handling that much of 
somebody else’s money is a re- 
sponsibility that is not easy to 
lose sight of.” 

Born in Tonopah, Nev., 46 
years ago, Curran came to his 
present job with a background in 
teaching and selling. He grad- 
uated from the University of 
Nevada where he majored in busi- 
ness administration and was a star 
basketball player. 

Curran’s selling job was in 


Millard D. Coate and Lester 
J. Adams have been assigned the 
new posts of manager of customer 
service and merchandise manager 
respectively by the Mechanical 
Goods Division, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


L. Graham Collins has been 
assigned to cover the New York- 
New Jersey area as a sales repre- 
sentative for Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


Van Courtlandt Short 


Clearwater, Fla.—Van Court- 
landt Short, 58, retired purchasing 
agent of United States Lines, New 
York, died April 30. He retired 
in 1954 because of ill health. 

Short joined the firm in 1915 
as an office boy. After working 
his way up through various posts, 
he was named assistant passenger 
traffic manager in 1936, assistant 
purchasing agent in 1947, and 
general purchasing agent for the 
company in 1950. 


He is survived by his wife. 


———A P.W. Profile 
Purchasing Agent Harold Curran 
Modernized Buying for Reno, Nev. 


school supplies. That pursuit took 
him all over Nevada, and he made 
many acquaintances in many 
parts of the state. 

“IT am glad to have known what 
it is to be a saleman before taking 
this purchasing job,” Curran says. 
“I enjoyed all the work I did 
before coming into city hall, but 
I enjoy this work most of all.” 

Curran recently received state- 
wide notice when he made the 
first complete inventory of all the 
city’s property that was ever 
taken. He thinks this is one of 
the most useful things he could 
have done. 

“In the first place,” he points 
out, “it is necessary for estimat- 
ing the city’s assets for the pur- 
pose of accounting and insurance, 
but it is also necessary for an 
intelligent purchasing program.” 
Transfer Equipment if Possible 

Curran explains this by saying 
that often an order comes in for 
a piece of equipment needed by 
one department. If the records 
show that such equipment is al- 
ready owned by another depart- 
ment and not in use, the transfer 
is quickly made; and money that 
would have been spent for an 
extra purchase is saved. 

Recently a request was made 
to Manager Kinnison for a new 
jack hammer for breaking con- 
crete. It was needed by the street 
department. Kinnison called Cur- 
ran and asked him if one was 
owned by the city. “No,” came 
the prompt reply, “and we need 
one.” Nothing more was needed, 
and the order was sent. 

Curran can well appreciate the 
accounting and insurance role in 
his purchasing job, for he is also 
assistant to City Controller Don 
Anderson. 

P.A. and Assistant Controller 
Curran agrees with Kinnison that 
the two offices are closely inter- 
connected. The controller must 
know what purchases are being 
made in order to have an up-to- 
the-minute picture of the city 
finances, and the purchaser must 
know about the finances in order 
to buy intelligently. 


Curran Modernized Department 


While Curran reports to Ander- 
son, he is the boss in his position 
as purchasing agent. With the 
right man on the right job this 
has paid off well for Reno. Cur- 
ran has modernized the purchas- 
ing department. In conjunction 
with Anderson’s similar efforts, 
the city has now an up-to-date 
picture of its finances and encum- 
brances. How this has helped 
is cited in a recent write-up in the 
Nevada State Journal: 

“About two years ago, the pur- 
chasing arrangement at city hall 
was so cumbersome that city 
officials often did not know funds 
were encumbered until two or 
three months after the actual en- 
cumbrance occurred. This made 
it impossible to know exactly 
what the city’s obligations were.” 

Ex-teacher, ex-salesman, now 
P.A., Curran can take a bow. 
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Humble Oil Discontinues 
Baytown Refinery Work 


Houston—Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. has discontinued oper- 
ation of the butadiene unit at its 
Baytown refinery for an indefinite 
period. 

[he temporary shutdown is a 
result of “continuing low demand 
for butadiene as an ingredient in 
synthetic rubber and other chem- 
ical uses,” according to the com- 
pany. 


Worthington Corp Sets 
Resale Operation 


Harrison, N. J.—Worthington 
Corp. has organized a resale op- 
eration completely separate from 
its direct selling activities. 

Resale selling, according to 
Worthington, is the sale of fran- 
chised industrial products to fran- 


chised Worthington distributors 
and original equipment manufac- 
turer accounts. 

Industrial products _ sold 
through distributors and to OEM 
accounts include vertical turbine 
and standard pumps, construction 
equipment, air-cooled compres- 
sors, mechanical power transmis- 
sion equipment, and welding 
positioning equipment. 


Filon Plastics Corp. 
Appoints Distributors 


El Segundo, Calif. — Filon 
Plastics Corp. has appointed two 
new distributors and a jobber to 
handle its fiberglass reinforced 
plastic panels. 

The distributors are: Brocker 
Mfg. & Supply Co., York, Pa., 
and Plywood Wholesale Co., Inc., 
Manchester, N. H. The jobber is 
Plastic Products & Supply, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Michigan Tool Begins 
Restoration Service 


Detroit—Michigan Tool Co 
has initiated a new tool-restora- 
tion service of induction-brazing 
new tips to the shank of worn 
Shear-Speed blades. 

Blades retipped and reworked 
to original dimensions can be sup- 
plied for all Shear-Speed gear 
shapers presently in use. 

The company has facilities at 
both its Detroit and Manistee, 
Mich. plants providing these serv- 
ices. 


Concern Changes Name 


Ambler, Pa.— American 
Chemical Paint Co. has changed 
its corporate name to Amchem 
Products, Inc. The company has 
diversified its products in the field 
of chemicals and it no longer 


Alcoa Enters Electrical Field, 
Purchases Transformer Division 


Pittsburgh — Aluminum Com- 
pany of America is attempting to 
open a major new market for 
aluminum in the electrical field 
with the purchase of the trans- 
former division of Automation 
Instruments, Inc., Boulder, Colo. 

Alcoa’s market objective is the 
application of aluminum foil and 
sheet windings for transformers 
and miscellaneous 
equipment. 

The newly acquired facility, 
together with its technical data 
and research and development 
equipment, will be moved to Al- 
coa Research Laboratories, New 
Kensington, Pa. Further research 
on aluminum strip windings will 
be accelerated there. 

Alcoa’s manager of electrical 


electrical 


manufactures paint. 


industry sales, Philip T. Coffin, 


mphasized that the company 
does not intend to engage in the 
manufacture of electrical coils. 

“We plan to use our new fa- 
cilitizs to assist the manufacturers 
of electrical windings to incor- 
porate aluminum foil and sheet 
strip into their products,” he said 

He said the potential use ot 
aluminum foil and sheet strip for 
electrical windings has received 
srowing attention during the past 
several years, since it Opens the 
way for manufacturers to 
both in material and production 
costs. 

Alcoa says equipment de- 
signed with aluminum windings 
promises to be more compact, 
lighter in weight, and better able 
to dissipate heat than competitive 
electrical gear. 


Save 


MORE SKILL 
EVERY HAND 


»* 


Drop Forged 


*"¢c” CLAMPS 
Model ‘‘GS”’ shown 


Make rugged jobs smooth 


Billings Shop Tools are made to smooth 
out rugged jobs—to make production 
lines move easier for skilled hands. 
They're designed for practical utility, 
drop forged to develop the utmost 
strength and are guaranteed by Billings. 
"C’’ CLAMPS are only one of the 
many labor saving Shop Tools in the 
Billings line. Billings selected distributors 
also stock Adjustable Strap Clamps, 
Ball Pein Hammers, Spanner, Striking 
Face, Tool Post, Check Nut and ‘‘T”’ 
Handle Wrenches; also Socket Sets 
and Handle Parts in popular size 
drives ...skilled hands like to use Billings 


Tools. 


BUY ’EM 
from your 


BILLINGS DISTRIBUTOR 


BILLINGS 


WRENCHES 


SHOP TOOLS 


Since 1869 Tools and Forgings of Quality 


THE BILLINGS & SPENCER CO. 


HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
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There’s a Thermoid 
Conveyor Belt 


for every job 


And for your job, too! You'll find 
that Thermoid has a Conveyor Belt 
that wears better, lasts longer, stays 
“on the job” to save you time and 
money. Each Thermoid Belt is built 
to do a specific job best. The same is 
true of Thermoid Hose, Multi-V 
Belts and Friction Materials. Call 
local Thermoid Distributor. 


hermol 


Thermoid Company ¢ Trenton, New Jersey 


-_ 
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Blue Ribbon Tape 


THE LIGHTNING SEAL, ODORLESS GUMMED TAPE 


with exclusive Renacel’ adhesive 


See your paper distributor or write Dept. PW-5-12 


HUDSON Pulp & Paper Corp. 


477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


*®%a product of Hudson research 
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Corrugated Shipping Container Cuts Weight 
Dayton, Ohio—A new corrugated shipping container for re- 
fractory feeder tubes has been developed by the Jackson Box 
Inc., 
Previously, Charles Taylor & Sons shipped its feeder tubes in 
of excelsior, 
corrugated containers, weighing only 2 Ib., 
bottom flaps forming sturdy partitions between the feeder tubes, 
thus eliminating the need for excelsior. 
using the new containers, 
Mead, are quicker packaging, considerable savings in weight, and 
better printing surface for the company’s name, trade mark. and 
advertising copy. Excelsior also is eliminated. 


Division of Mead Containers, 


wooden boxes needing 40 Ib. 


Benefits gained by 


Cincinnati. 
totaling 58 lb. The 


have die cut top and 


according to 


WHERE-TO- BUY 


Nationa pu a ection for new 
u pment e vic onc 


SPACE UNITS 1-6 inch 

RATES: $17.15 p advertiting inch 
insertion Con ract rtet on 
Subiect agency commission 
cas divcount 


merchandise 


per 
request 


and 2% 


DOUBLE DISC GRINDING 


Our Double Dise Grinders 


SPEED PRODUCTION 
and SAVE $$$ 


by grinding 2 surfaces Flat 
and Parallel in one opera- 
tion. 


TOLERANCES IN 
LOW TENTHS 


Piece parts may be rectan- 
gular or round flat discs, or 
flimsy castings in any mate- 
rials. All parts are inspected 
in our air conditioned in- 
spection room—equipped to 
measure in ‘millionths.” 


We service customers from 
Maine to California 


WRITE for BROCHURE 


PRECISION 
DISC GRINDING CORP. 
, Mineola, N.Y. 


255 East 2nd St. 


Phone: Ploneer 7-5450 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a 
special classification for adver- 
tisers desiring advertising of new 
equipment, services or merchan- 
dise in space units smaller than 
the minimum run of book dis- 
play space. Space is available 
in this section in units from one 
to six inches. 
Write: 


For low rates, 


PURCHASING WEEK 
POST OFFICE BOX 12 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


Salem-Brosius to Enter 
Reactor Supply Field 


Carnegie, Pa.—Salem-Brosius, 
Inc., manufacturer of furnaces, 
materials handling equipment, 
and mechanical devices for heavy 
industry, will enter the atomic 
field as a supplier. 

Plans are underway for Salem- 
Brosius to acquire a company 
already supplying the atomic in- 
dustry. Structurals and weldments 
made by Salem-Brosius would be 
supplied to firms building 
actors. : 


re- 


Crucible Develops Alloy 


Pittsburgh—cCrucible Steel Co. 
of America has developed a new 
low alloy steel, LaBelle HT, for 
applications requiring unusual re- 
sistance to shock or impact. It is 
available through  Crucible’s 
coast-to-coast system of ware- 
houses. 


G.E. Opens Metal Shop 


Detroit—Metallurgical Prod- 
ucts Department of General Elec- 
tric Co. has opened a metal shop 
in Chicago to supply improved 
service for Midwest users of Car- 


Armstrong Glass Unit 
Plans Expansion Work 


Lancaster, Pa. — Armstrong 
Cork Co.’s Glass & Closure Divi- 
sion has announced a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar expansion project in- 
volving four plants. 

New packing, inspection, car- 
ton assembly facilities, and addi- 
tional glass container fabricating 
machines will be installed at the 
Dunkirk, Ind., plant. Additional 
glass container fabricating ma- 
chines and a new warehouse at 
Millville, N. J., and more plastic 
injection molding machines at the 
Lancaster, Pa., and Keyport, N. 
J., plants are included in 
project. 


American Smelting Sells 
Utah Copper Smelter 


New York—American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. has sold its 
Garfield copper smelter near Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to Kennecott 
Copper Corp. Under the agree- 
ment, Kennecott will take title 
Jan. 2, 1959. Price is approxi- 
mately $20 million in cash and 
includes inventories of materials 
and supplies, adjacent real estate 
and certain other assets of the 
smelter. 

The Garfield smelter processes 
approximately 625,000 tons of 
concentrate a year. 


Silver to Open Branch 


Denver—Silver Steel Co. will 
open a branch in Salt Lake City 
for distribution of steel bars, 
structural shapes, sheets, plates, 
cold drawn steel, bolts and ex- 
panded metal products. The 
branch will cover Utah, southern 
Idaho, eastern Nevada, and west- 
ern Wyoming. 


Plant Will Be Built 


Canoga Park, Calif.—Am- 
phenol Electronics, Chicago, will 
build a $100,000 manufacturing 
plant here with 15,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. The facility, which 
will make parts for aircraft and 
missile components, will be in 
operation by July 1. 


Rubber Plant Planned 


Dayton—The Dayton Rubber 
Co. will construct a 175,000 sq. 
ft. plant at Springfield, Mo., 
designed primarily for mechanical 


boloy cemented carbides. 


goods products. 


the \ 


you-go”’ basis. 


Tri-State “Cargotainers” (above) 


rental of at least $3,000 worth 
plan covers $5,000 or more. 


basic rental value. 


leasing heavy duty materials handling equipment on a 
Under an agreement with Boothe Leasing Corp., 


3 or 5-year periods with option to buy. 


» «8e*teuer"™ 


Cargotainers Offered on Pay-as-You-Go Basis 


Washington, Pa.—Tri-State Engineering Co. has a new plan for 


“pay-as- 


San Francisco 
and pallets can be rented for 
The 3-year plan covers 
of equipment while the 5-year 


Basic rental is equivalent to list 
prices and the leasee may renew the lease annually for 5% of the 
Rents are paid on a monthly basis. 


Lumber Now Comes in 


dimensions and number of piece 


of inventory. 


Paper t Wraboing 


Portland, Ore.—Georgia-Pacific Corp. is now packaging lumber 
in plasticized kraft paper. Ends of the packages carry labels showing 


s of lumber. 


The packaging is waterproof and prevents darkening of the lumber 
with age, protects against dust, handling, 


and simplifies the problem 


Janesville, Wis.—Gold bullion 
and corncobs are just some of the 
items the Parker Pen Co. buys to 
manufacture its writing instru- 
ments. 

A special report on purchasing 
disclosed the company buys 
goods and services from 1,350 
suppliers and spends between 
$6.5 and $7 million annually, ex- 
clusive of advertising expendi- 
tures. 

Parker used 14 tons of walnut 
shells, almost 3 tons of coconut 
shells, and huge quantities of 
corncobs last year for buffing 


compounds. An order for 7,000 


Parker Pen Buying Ranges from Gold 
To Corncobs; 1,350 Suppliers Involved 


pairs of white gloves was placed 
last year. Employees wear these 
extensively in the plant to protect 
writing instruments from hand 
oils and dust. 

In the past 30 years Parker has 
purchased about $20 million 
worth of gold bullion. Through 
use of a meticulous dust collect- 
ing system, $75,000 worth of gold 
dust is reclaimed each year. 

Parker’s suppliers range from 
large corporations to one-man 
operations. Ninety-six are located 
in Janesville and another 14 in 
the same county. More than a 
third are located in Wisconsin. 


Stanley Opens Office 
For Southwestern Area 


Dallas—Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., has opened a new 
Southwestern regional office and 
warehouse here, serving Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Arkansas. 

Stanley manufactures hand and 
electric tools, drapery hardware, 
automatic door openings, alu- 
minum windows, stampings, 
springs, industrial coatings, steel 
strip and strapping. 


Walz & Krenzer Expands 


Rochester, N. Y. alz & 
Krenzer expects to double its pre- 
sent capacity with construction 
of a new building to be cem- 
pleted in September. The com- 
pany manufactures marine equip- 
ment, bridge railings, generator 
parts and other metal fabrica- 
tions. 


H & H Machine Co. Adds 
Seamless Facilities 


Norristown, Pa.—H & H Ma- 
chine Co., Inc. has installed fa- 
cilities for redrawing seamless 
aluminum tubing with outside 
diameters from % to % in. to 
wall thicknesses from 0.010 to 
0.002 in. 
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up to 5 ft., can be given an ano- 
dized coating or electrical insu- 
lation. 


Swepco, Tube Turns 
To Make Pipe, Fittings 


Clifton, N. J.—Swepco Tube 
Corp. and Tube Turns Plastics, 
Inc., will jointly make and sell 
unplasticized polyvinyl chloride 
lined fittings and pipe. 

Swepco will make the pipe and 
the fittings will be made by Tube 
Turns Plastics. Both fittings and 
pipe will be marketed by TTP, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Freight Jump Approved 


Washington—A rate increase 
granted four shipping concerns 
handling freight between the 
United States and Alaska has 
been upheld by a Federal Mari- 
time Board examiner. 

The 15% boost was put into 
effect April 3 by Alaska Steam- 
ship Co., Coastwise Line, Alaska 
Freight Lines, Inc., and Garrison 
Fast Freight. 


Fire Destroys Steel Plant 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Steel Products Corp. plant here 
was destroyed by fire April 19 
with loss estimated at $250,000. 
Hardware and housing materials 
were stored in the structure. 


The tubing, available in lengths 
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Hertz to Inaugurate 
Rent-A-Plane Service 


New York—The Hertz rent-a- 
car service takes to the air May 
26. The rented car firm will pro- 
vide rent-a-plane facilities in 56 
cities. 

The service, expected to be ex- 
tended to 100 cities by the end of 
the year, allows the customer his 
choice of— 

e “Fly yourself” service, where 
the customer is also the pilot. 

e *Taxiplane” charter service, 
with the pilot provided. 

Cost of taxiplane service for a 
one-day, 500-mile trip in a 124 
M.P.H. airplane is $132; for fly- 
yourself service, a one-day, 500 
miles trip in a single-engine, four- 
place plane, $83. 


Lovejoy Gains Control 
Of Hi-Low Mfg. Co. 


Chicago—Lovejoy Flexible 
Coupling Co. has acquired con- 
trolling interest in Hi-Low Mfg. 
Co., formerly Equipment Engi- 
neering Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The acquisition augments Love- 
joy’s variable speed pulley line 
with a complete range of cam- 
controlled units from fractional to 
5 hp. . 

Lovejoy also has begun con- 
struction of a new 12,000 sq. ft. 
variable speed pulley plant adja- 
cent to its Chicago offices and 
factory. 


Changes Pulp Base 


New York—Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co. has completed the con- 
version of the Brown Co.’s sul- 
phite pulp mill at Berlin, N. H., 
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for basic information 
on basic chemicals 


see the man from 
Mathieson 


TRANSPORTATION —the flex- 
ibility of truck, rail, and barge 
facilities permits new economies 


in shipping. 


SYNCHRONIZED SCHEDULING 
—keeps inventories at optimum 


levels. 


TECHNICAL & SALES SERVICE 
—keeps you posted on the latest 
in storage, handling, and use of 


basic industrial chemicals. 
5798-1 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


to magnesia-base pulping. The 
changeover makes possible recov- 
ery of chemicals and heat from 
spent sulphite liquor. B&W is the 
exclusive licensing agent for the 
magnesia-base recovery process. 


Adds Transistor Facilities 


Newark, N. J.—Hudson Too! 
& Die Co. has completed expan- 
sion of production facilities for 
transistor closures. The company 
offers closures for transistors, 
diodes, and other miniature com- 
ponents. Hudson also _ offers 
standard cases and covers, mili- 
tary closures, special closures, 
and nickel-silver crystal cases. 


General Insurance Co. 
To Test Small Vehicles 


Seattle—General Insurance 
Company of American has started 
a test program of buying small 
cars for economy reasons. It is 
buying only 100-inch Ramblers 
and Volkswagens this year. 

General already has a fleet of 
about 700 standard American 
models. About 40 of these will 
be replaced by the Ramblers and 
Volkswagens. 


Expansion Scheduled 


Roseland, N. J.—Resistoflex 
Corp. plans to add new construc- 


tion and equipment to its facil- 
ities for fabricating Fluoroflex-T 
pipe, pipe fittings, expansion 
joints and related items. The 
30,000 sq. ft. addition will be 
added to the main plant. 


Opens Assembly Plant 


Bridgeport, Conn.—Producto 
Machine Co. has begun opera- 
tions at its new assembly plant 
near the junction of Routes 9 and 
128 in Massachusetts. The plant 
will provide fast service on die 
sets, diemakers’ accessories, and 
toolroom equipment for industrial 
plants in greater Boston and east- 
ern Massacirusetts. 


Swedlow to Discontinue 
Honeycomb Panels Line 


Los Angeles—Swedlow Plas- 
tics Co. is discontinuing fabrica- 
tion of metal and _ paper 
honeycomb panels and assem- 
blies. 

David Swedlow, president of 
the firm, said “Since we are ag- 
gressively engaged in the devel- 
opment and manufacture of 
Swedlow honeycomb core mate- 
rials, we feel that we should be 
in a position to work closely with 
our core customers rather than 
compete with them.” The com- 
pany will continue to supply 
honeycomb core. 


Regular cartons in big volume... 


Ca ANy LOGO DD 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Gaylord’s approach to packaging doesn’t stop with the corrugated box 
itself. We take a fresh look at your entire packing and handling cost 
picture, then tailor a program to your exact measure. 


engineered packaging . .. 


CA AY TOR D reams i 


YOUR PACKAGING COSTS 


your nearby Gaylord man knows both. And he is cost-conscious either way. 


HEADQUARTERS, ST. LOUIS 
PLANTS COAST TO COAST 
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pivision of Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
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Monsanto Chemical Co. 


St. Louis—Benzene by barge service has been 
inaugurated by Monsanto Chemical Co. to the 
Wm. G. Krummrich Plant of Monsanto’s Or- 
ganic Chemicals Division. This barge, first of 
several the company plans to put into future 


MONSANTO 


ae 
“= 
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Opens Benzene Barge Service 


service, arrived with a 310,000-gal. shipment at 
the plant’s East St. Louis, Ill., dock. The barge 
service will permit a greater number of potential 
benzene supply sources than has been available 
to the company previously by tank car shipment. 


Alloy Conductors Made 
For Commercial Use 


Chicago—After three years of 
laboratory and _ field testing, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc. is making All Alu- 
minum Alloy Conductor available 
for general commercial use. 

A.A.A.C., designed for over- 
head distribution systems, has the 
strength and electrical properties 
of Aluminum Conductor Steel 
Reinforced, costs the same on a 


footage basis, and yet offers many 
installation, upkeep, performance, 
and economic advantages, the 
company says. 


Concern Changes Name 


Newark, Ohio — Rockwell 
Spring and Axle Co. has changed 
its name to Rockwell-Standard 
Corp. The firm says the change 
in name is the result of significant 
“osrowth and progress” develop- 
ments which are taking place 
within the organization. 


Classified 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RATES: $10.00 per advertising inch per insertion 


1 New Advertisements or Inquiries 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION Advertising 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


Subject to Agency Commission 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 


PURCHASING WEEK” P.O. BOX 12, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


WANTE 


LATE OR OLD 

LARGE MACHINE TOOLS 
LARGE PRESSES 

STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 


CAUFFIEL MACHINERY CO. 
5251 FAIRGREEN AVE 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Phone Collect 


WE BUY NEW & USED 
ELECTRICAL SURPLUS 


Wire & Cable © Conduit Fittings 
Wiring Devices © Switches 
Electronic Components © Fuses 
Motors © Transformers, Etc. 


Phone—Rochester GLenwood-3-8840 


IAMOND ELECTRIC CO. 
| 


P. O. Box 1632 @ Rochester 3, N. Y. 
| 


GRINDER 


14x72 Landis Plunge-type, 
external 1941—Very Reasonable 
ELMER W. PFEIL, INC. 


624-B Engineers Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
MAin 1-0560 


FOR SALE 
Tornado Vacuum Cleaner 
Conversion Kits 
2 ea. Model 87 12 H.-P. 
Good condition. $100.00 ea. 
Swedlow Plastics Company 


Los Angeles, California Youngstown, Ohio 
394 North Meridian Road 
P. 0. BOX 2324 YOUNGSTOWN 9, OHIO 


GET CASH NOW 
for your surplus 
Electronic Tubes and Components 
Highest oe Paid 
or 


Contract Terminations—Surplus Inventories 
Send your list today 


LEO A. KLEIN 
74 Cortlandt St., NYC BEekman 3-5690 


LOCKHEED LODESTAR 


10-12 PASSENGER EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


Wright 1820-56 WA Engines 48 hrs. 
New inspection. Available  im- 
mediately. 


Reduced from $110,000 $59,500. 
HAZELL © WOLFF ASSOC. 


Aircraft Analysis Aircraft Procurement 
311 W. Baltimore Ave. Media, Pa. LO 6-8585 


Market report available for all types 
of Business Aircraft 
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SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES ... 


One quick and economical way to sell 
your surplus inventories is to advertise 
them in the ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY 
PURCHASING NEWSPAPER . . . PUR- 
CHASING WEEK. 


PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,- 


000 key purchasing executives .. . the 
men that have the authority to say 
“yes”. 

For quick economical results . . . ad- 


vertise your surplus inventories in PUR- 
CHASING WEEK... at the low, low, 
rate of $10.00 per advertising inch. 


For contract rates or information, contact 
your advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 New York 36, N. Y. 


H. F. Wood Co. Formed 
To Market Steel Items 


Pittsburgh—A new firm, H. F. 
Wood Co., has been formed here 
to market products for the steel 
producing, steel fabricating, coal, 
paper, chemical and chemical 
processing industries. 

The company will represent 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Cleve- 
land Knife Division, Hill-Acme; 
Hill Division, Hill-Acme; Corun- 
dum Co.; C. O. Bartlett & Snow 
Co.; A. A. Straub Co., Inc.; and 


F. E. L., Inc. in Western Penn- 
sylvania, Northeast Ohio, and 
Northern West Virginia. 
American Brake Shoe 
Cancels Plant Plans 
Tonawanda, N. Y.— The 
American Brake Shoe Co. has 


cancelled plans to construct a $6- 
million plant to manufacture cast- 
steel railroad car wheels in Ton- 
awanda. 

“The decision was dictated by 
current economic conditions and 
by certain technical problems in 
the production of wheels,” the 
company reported. 


Glidden Co. to Acquire 
General Paint Corp. 


San Francisco—The Glidden 
Co., Cleveland, plans to acquire 
the domestic paint business of 
General Paint Corp. here. 

Glidden will purchase General 
Paint’s brand names, inventories, 
paint processes, manufacturing 
facilities at Portland, Ore. and 
Tulsa, Okla., and various dis- 
tribution outlets in the Pacific 
Coast and Southwest regions. 


Add Two Cutting Grades 


Detroit—Two new steel-cut- 
ting carbide grades, Wessonmetal 
HR and Wessonmetal HV, have 
been developed by Wesson Co. 
These grades bridge gaps between 
HSS and conventional carbides 
for low-speed applications with 
severe impacts, and between con- 
ventional carbides and ceramics 
for high-speed finishing cuts. 
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Traders Watch Trends 
On Coffee, Tea, Cocoa 


London—Coffee, cocoa, and 
tea are getting close attention 


from traders because this is a cru- 
cial time of year for these com- 
modities. Market trends should 
be watched carefully. 

Tea is approaching the critical 
months of May and June. If the 
growing conditions for the North 
Indian crop are’ unfavorable 
then, there could be a big price 
hike for quality teas at end-sum- 
mer. As of now bidding in Lon- 
don for good quality tea is keen. 

Cocoa still is the commodity 
going it alone in fine fettle. The 
price has held up and right now 
is about $380 above a year ago. 
But mounting consumer resist- 
ance may soon make for easier 
prices. 

With coffee the story still is 
one of heavy surplus. There’s a 
tug-of-war going on. Producers 
are hugging supplies to forestall 
an unloading that would slice 
prices. 


New Sealing Method 
Set for Aluminum Foil 


New Kensington, Pa.—A new 
method for hermetically sealing 
packages which have an _ alu- 
minum foil overwrap has been 
developed by Pacon Research & 
Development Corp., New York. 

The process, now undergoing 
experimental production runs by 
Alcoa, permits printing an adhe- 
sive pattern on aluminum foil just 
prior to forming the overwrap 
around the package. The printing 
machine applies “hot-melt” adhe- 
sive instead of ink so that pack- 
age can be heat-sealed when 
wrapped. The process eliminates 
the need for an all-over wax coat- 
ing. 


National Supply Designs 
Underfloor Wiring Unit 


Pittsburgh — Spang-Chalfant 
Div. of the National Supply Co. 
has designed an improved under- 
floor wire distribution system us- 
ing cellular steel flooring. 

Parallel “cells” give added 
strength and also provide a multi- 
tude of raceways through which 
wires for power lines, telephones, 
and intercom systems may be 
carried. Wires are fed to the des- 
ignated cells by Spang Header- 
duct, which is laid over the floor- 
ing at right angles to the cells. 


Chicago Hardware Co. 


Adds $100,000 Building 


Chicago—The Chicago Hard- 
ware Foundry Co. has completed 
a new $100,000 building for re- 
ceiving, casting, finishing, and 
shipping of non-ferrous metals. 

This was the second stage of a 
modernization and expansion 
program aimed at doubling pro- 
duction facilities. 


Representative Chosen 


Philadelphia—Flow Engineer- 
ing Inc. has been appointed sales 
representative in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Southern New Jersey, 
and Delaware, for the George W. 
Dahl Co., Inc., maker of controls 
for the process, aircraft, and ma- 
rine industries. 


Factors Corp. Extends 
Machine Financing Plan 


Philadelphia — Factors Corp. 
of America says its experimental 
plan to help companies buy new 
or used machinery on time has 
been so successful in Philadelphia 
that it will be made available in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. 

Under the plan, manufacturers 
can buy new and used machine 
tools, metal forming machinery, 
and other shop equipment on de- 
ferred payment plan. Firms must 
buy at least $50,000 worth of any 
standard equipment produced by 
any machinery manufacturer, or 
sold by any machincry and equip- 
ment dealer to be eligible for 
financing. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
lower sea shipping rates are two factors most frequently cited 
by unhappy American producers. 

And the scramble for U. S. sales continues without letup. 
Particularly noticeable was the throng of U. S. buyers and busi- 
ness executives at the New York Coliseum last week to view 
the 3,000 displays from 60 countries at the U. S. World Trade 
Fair, biggest international exposition of its kind in the Western 


Hemisphere. 


The plastics and aluminum industries also are moving so 
fust, especially in the packaging field, it’s nearly a full time job 
to keep abreast of the products and processes paraded before 


industrial purchasers. 


Alcoa is making an especially strong bid for packaging sales, 
revealing just a few days ago some of the special projects it 
has underway at its new foil and packaging research facilities 


near Pittsburgh. 


These include a laminated foil for a portable 


cooler, a new application of a unique plastic, Videne A, to foil, 
plus a new method for hermetic sealing of foil overwraps. 

And some sparks flew last week in the aluminum “tin can” 
scrap. U.S. Can Corp. said it is producing aluminum cans at 
prices lower than steel containers, quoting costs claimed to be 


2.3% 


lower than regular tin cans in specific quantities. 


Washington lawmakers are learning the hard way what any 
good P.A. could have told them in a flash, prices frequently 
don’t make sense and trying to understand them is a brain- 


wracking task. 


The joint economic committee recently polled 45 econo- 

. mists on the “relationship of prices to economic stability and 
growth.” The committee members got more than their money’s 
worth. The lengthy and technically involved replies gave approxi- 


mately 45 different answers. 


Commented one Washington official: “It is regrettable that 
economists have been able to compile so little reliable and con- 
vincing information on the merits and demerits in the practice 
of the policies of price stability and price flexibility, so that 
one’s choice between these policies and their possibilities must be 


determined almost by hunch.” 


Tool Engineers Sponsor Exhibit 
Of World's Precision Tool Advances 


(Continued from page 1) 
can this save me money. 

Here are some of the exhibi- 
tours comments: 

e Viewers, generally, are higher 
placed than at most shows. They 
are very cost-conscious and they 
want the most for their money. 

e If you can’t offer cost-cutting 
equipment, you might just as well 
not exhibit. 

© We have to offer more than 
just a price list and catalogs. 

Viewers on the other hand, 
felt they were sold harder. Serv- 
ice was a major factor among 
their demands. Viewers, gen- 
erally speaking, felt that the ex- 
hibitors were going all out to 
meet their requirements. 

These were some of the high- 
lights of the show: 

¢ Numeral controls (PW Mar. 
10, p. 22) were on many peo- 
ple’s minds. Much of the techni- 
cal discussions were devoted to 
this coming production technique. 
Bendix Aviation displayed its 
brand new numerical tape con- 
trol and tape preparation system. 

¢ Optical Gaging Products, 
Inc. offered the world’s largest 
optical projector; screen size is 
40 x 60 in. It’s expected to open 
many inspection problems _ to 
optical gaging. 

¢ British Machines & Foun- 
dry Supplies, Ltd., of port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. showed a vacuum 
melting furnace and casting ma- 
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chine capable of making castings 
up to 15 Ib. 

¢ Grob Inc. showed equipment 
for rolling large-sized gears and 
splines. Besly-Welles Corp. of- 
fered its thread-rolling taps. Roll 
forming (PW Apr. 14, p. 22) is 
still another new important metal- 
working technique. 


Rubber Workers to Link 
Wage and Pension Talks 


Akron, Ohio—The United 
Rubber Workers union assembled 
its international policy commit- 
tee in Cincinnati last weekend to 
draft the union’s 1958 economic 
goals. 

Trying out a new strategy this 
year in negotiations with major 
rubber manufacturers, the rub- 
ber workers have incorporated 
pension and insurance talks with 
wages instead of bargaining for 
wages alone under contract re- 
opening clauses. Thus _ the 
U.R.W. will begin negotiating 
with Goodyear and B. F. Good- 
rich some time in June on both. 

Firestone probably will follow 
the same pattern. 

Goodyear and the union began 
discussing pension provisions 
March 19 but recessed April 3 
after making no headway. Fire- 
stone pension talks also stalled 
and recessed April 14. 


P.A.’s Buying Plans Indicate Upturn 
In Industrial Activity in 90 Days 


(Continued from page 1) 
bars, wire, shapes, tool, steel, 
forgings, castings, etc.) polled the 
heaviest response in the more 
than a score of key materials on 
the list of anticipated stepped-up 
purchases. Additional items 
checked for significant increased 
ordering included packaging ma- 
terials, fuels, lubricants, fasteners, 
non-ferrous metals, electronic 
components, controls and instru- 
ments, maintenance equipment 
and supplies, office supplies and 
equipment, plastics, basic chem- 
icals, rubber goods, processing 
equipment, electric motors, and a 
variety of others in a wide range 
of goods. 

General comments which 
P.A.’s appended to their replies 
in the PURCHASING WEEK poll 
generally reflected the tone of 
confidence indicated by the bare 
Statistics. 

Industrial heating apparatus 
firm, Syracuse, N. Y.: “Believe 
upturn within 30-90 days will 
push level upward rather quickly, 
particularly basic metals, steel 
and copper primarily, inventories 
at rock bottom most everywhere.” 

Metals fabricator, Chicago: 
“New products and extensive 
sales campaigns will reflect the 
anticipated increases.” 

Paint brush manufacturer, New 
York: “We are trying to place 
most of our orders at present with 
delivery dates right through to 
February 1959. We feel this 
might help many suppliers who 
find things slow.” 

Shoe manufacturer, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.: “In order to keep up 
our production and sales volume, 
we have broadened our product 
line to give depth to all price 
brackets, and decreases in some 
of our higher priced items have 
been offset by good increases in 
lower price brackets.” 

Steel castings firm, Chicago: 
“Business fair; however we are 
purchasing 3rd and 4th quarter 
mill steel for delivery in June to 
beat the anticipated July 1 price 
increase.” 


Rubber 


company, Akron: 


How 400 P.A.’s View 
Business of Own Firms 


What is your present busi- 
ness outlook? 


CO eee 14% 
arcs 37% 
A A 32% 
Slight upturn ...... 1% 
Stationary ........ 7% 
Pessimistic ....... 9% 


Within the next 60 to 90 
days, does your firm antici- 
pate a further decline in in- 
dustrial activity, a general 
leveling out, or a definite 
upturn? 

Decline 8% 
General leveling out 54% 
Slight upturn ...... 2% 
Definite upturn 


ie 2. oe oe oe 


Do you anticipate any sig- 
nificant increase or decrease 
from current levels in your 
purchases of key items in the 
next two or three months? 


0 Ee 44% 

RR So is ak he ak 46% 

Decrease ......... 10% 
“Drastic inventory reductions 
started last fall, now accom- 


plished. Probable result—a slight 
increase in most categories.” 

Shoe manufacturer, Berkeley, 
Calif.: “General business must 
improve markedly within 90 
days. Inventories in all business 
are in need of replenishing. Retail 
sales are depleting stocks of man- 
ufactured goods faster than inven- 
tories being rebuilt. The only way 
we can go is up.” 

Hardware manufacturer, St. 
Louis: “First quarter business has 
been good. Second quarter has 
leveled off some. Expect it to 
pick up now that weather is good. 
Will or should be better year than 
1957.” 

Railway company, Texas: “We 
are using this slack period to go 
ahead on all track and building 
maintenance. Program is more 


aggressive than any time in past 
five years.” 

Electronic components, Dallas: 
“Considerable increase in volume 
is anticipated for balance of year, 
both production and sales.” 

Metal fabricator, Cleveland: 
“When the automotive union con- 
tract is settled and, in turn, the 
government releases appropria- 
tions it has allotted, we will see an 
upturn in the latter part of the 
third quarter with government, 
industry, and consumer spending 
again.” 

Plow and tool firm, Cleveland: 
“Business should have a great 
pickup due to our sales staff doing 
a wonderful job.” 

Luggage manufacturer, Bos- 
ton: “Luggage portion of busi- 
ness off terribly, salesmen’s sam- 
ple case business up—reflecting 
hard sell; industrial customers are 
firm.” 

In the minority were comments 
such as: 

Paper firm, Chicago: “Non- 
productive and capital expendi- 
ture items are being greatly cur- 
tailed until there is a definite up- 
swing.” 

Wire rope manufacturer, St. 
Louis: “Production being main- 
tained at same level as past three 
months but inventory getting 
heavy. May have 10-12% pro- 
duction cutback in June or July if 
sales do not go up about same 
percentage in May.” 

Paper firm, St. Louis: “Des- 
pite anticipated upturn in volume, 
we will continue to operate on 
smallest inventory commensurate 
with ability to render necessary 
service to customers. All items 
of raw material we require are in 
ready supply, and we will take 
every possible advantage of this 
availability and freight flexibility 
to hold inventory level on low 
plane. ; 

Aircraft electrical equipment, 
Ohio: “A general retrenchment 
philosophy has not reached the 
individual consumer level. Either 
economic confidence must be re- 
stored, or we assume a new level 
(lower) of prosperity.” 


Domestic, Foreign 


P.A.s Attend 


United States World Trade Fair 


(Continued from page 1) 
It is acclaimed the largest inter- 
national trade fair in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

This year’s attendance was ex- 
pected to surpass the 700,000 
visitors, including 127,780 P.A.s 
and buyers from the U.S. and 76 
other countries, who viewed the 
1957 presentation. 

Among the 60 major types of 
products presented in eight over- 
all classifications are new scien- 
tific and production advances, 
new fashions and textiles, new 
electronic equipment, and new 
precision tools and machinery. 

Highlights of the fair include 
the world’s largest electric insu- 
lator at the Japanese pavilion; a 
new device for space satellites 
from Great Britain; electronics 
from Italy; textiles from Greece; 
precious minexals from Mexico, 
and a striking edifice representing 
the industrial and cultural growth 


of Israel. 
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The fair was sponsored by the 
New York City Department of 
Commerce and Public Events, 
supported by New York state and 
federal governments. 


N.A.P.A. Meet 
To Open Today 


(Continued from page 1) 
voted to the general theme of in- 
dividual association and com- 
pany relationships. Discussions 
of purchasing’s problems and op- 
portunities, its place in the na- 
tion’s future, and the Harbridge 


House report highlighted the 
opening morning session. 
Monday afternoon meetings 


were to be devoted to specifics— 
experts’ views on the outlook for 
various commodities and forums 
on paper, textiles, and containers. 

The philosophy, policy, and 


procedures of purchasing form 
the framework for the Tuesday 
general convention session. A 
standardizaiton workshop and 
various buyers group meeting fill 
the afternoon schedule. Tuesday 
night features the annual dinner 
and presentation of the J. Ship- 
men Gold Medal Award, fol- 
lowed by the Chicago Associa- 
tion’s reception and dance. 

The final day’s program em- 
phasizes economics, — business 
analysis, and forecasts in discus- 
sions by experts in the field. 

The official N.A.P.A. members 
meeting with final reports and 
resolutions winds up the Wednes- 
day morning session. The final 
program event will be an educa- 
tion and public relations work- 
shop Wednesday afternoon, fea- 
turing discussion of problems 
connected with presenting local 
association programs. 

The ladies will be entertained 
today at a luncheon and special 
shows at the South Shore Country 
Club and the Kungsholm Res- 
taurant. On Tuesday, they can 
visit a special matinee perform- 
ance of “Around the World in 80 
Days.” 
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Carriers Must 


Maintain Service 


1.C.C. Tells Shippers 
To Deliver Orders 
In Strike-Bound Areas 


(Continued from page 1) 
interim, bears the full weight of 
commission authority. 

I.C.C. is telling common car- 
riers—rails and trucks alike— 
that escape clauses in their tariffs 
are invalid where they attempt to 
waive pickup or delivery respon- 
sibilities at places of strikes, riots, 
picketing or “other labor disturb- 
ance’”—no matter whether vio- 
lence or threat of violence is 
present. 

Washington sources say most, 
but not all, carriers have such 
clauses in their tariffs. 

Railroads and truckers are 
warned they have a virtually-ab- 
solute duty to serve any shipper 
making a reasonable request for 
service. 

The case put common carriers, 
both railroads and truckers, in 
conflict with the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers and sim- 
ilar local groups in western states. 
Truckers for Keeping Rules 

Trucking companies, espe- 
cially, argued strongly for sus- 
taining the rule, pointing out that 
the alternative—an impossible 
one, they claim—is to obtain 
court orders to force their drivers 
to cross picket lines recognized 
by the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

In essence, N.A.M.’s counter 
argument—with which the com- 
mission apparently is in accord— 
was that the suspension of service 
in such cases promotes labor’s in- 
terests at the expense of broader 
interests of shippers and_ the 
public. 

The Utah Retail Merchants 
Association added a plea that 
carriers have been lax in their 
failure to insist on contract pro- 
visions to prevent the teamsters 
from striking against a carrier be- 
cause it serves a firm that the 
union does not want served. 


Current dip in hard goods buy- 
ing raises anew the question: 
Have consumer buying patterns 
permanently changed? Pessimists 
(claiming saturation in many 
lines) say yes. Optimists (noting 
that a consumer durable decline 
in a recession is normal) think 
not. The actual truth lies some- 
where in between. 

As things stand now, it would 
be unrealistic to expect the next 
upturn to bring spending right 
back to the pre-recession pattern. 
Changes (including some degree 
of saturation and a trend toward 
more spending for services) will 
keep the next hard goods surge 
within bounds. 

And any change in buying 
habits, no matter how smali, is 
important. That’s because con- 
sumer outlays now account for 
*4 of total spending in this coun- 
try. What the consumer pur- 
chases tomorrow represents what 
you as a purchasing executive 
will be buying today. 

Where consumer buying goes 
from here depends on _ several 
factors: 


ECONOMIC PICKUP 


The timing and speed of an 
economic pickup is still probably 
the most important factor in any 
buying upturn. And its the most 
widely talked about influence too, 
mainly because it’s so easy to see 
and measure. Just look at the 
chart alongside to see how closely 
hard goods sales followed the 
general business downtrend over 
the past year. 

This relation between con- 
sumer durables and the business 
cycle is a historical fact. Hard 
goods are always the first to suffer 
in a recession. 

Soft goods behavior during the 
cycle is somewhat different. 
These items consist primarily of 
basic necessities — like food, 
drink, and clothing. They're a 


lot less sensitive to changes in the 
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Jobless Figure Is 7.5% of Work Force 


Latest seasonally adjusted unemployment figures show jobless 


totaling 
despite the fact that the actual 


7.5% of the U.S. labor force in April. This happened 


number of unemployed dipped 


78,000 from March. Reason: a less than seasonal drop; the usual 


drop from March to April is 500,000. 


The 7.5% rate is the 


highest percentage of idle workers the nation has had since 1940. 
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Have Consumers Permanently 
Changed Their Buying Pattern ? 


Dip in Hard Goods Buying Affects P.A.’s; They 
Must Buy Materials Now for Tomorrow’s Goods 


business cycle than hard goods. 

The same general anti-cyclical 
argument holds for services. Con- 
sumers can do very little about 
reducing outlays for rent, utilities, 
medical care, education when in- 
come goes down. 

SATURATION LEVELS 

Saturation factor is another 
point to consider in gauging buy- 
ing habits. The fall in hard goods 
has to a considerable extent been 
affected by growing saturation in 
many fields. Many “big-ticket” 
items have approached the glut 
point. With everybody well 
stocked with hard goods, it makes 
it just that much easier to post- 
pone that big purchase. 

That’s one of the reasons why 
today you find: 

® Auto sales some 
hind a year ago. 

e Department store sales of 
major household appliances and 
furniture off almost 10%. 

Unless new products are de- 
veloped and new mass markets 
can be tapped, it’s difficult to see 
hard goods maintaining the high 
percentage of the consumer dol- 
lar that they captured in the mid 
50’s. In 1955 a record 14.1% 
went for hard goods. 


UPTREND IN 
SERVICE OUTLAYS 


Long-term uptrend in services 
is also a_ significant “pattern 
maker.” Expenditures for such 
items as housing, household op- 
erations, and transportation have 
shown almost a continuous rise 
over the past two decades, both 
when the economy was in up- 
trend and when it was falling. 

It's meant the services have 
been taking a bigger and bigger 
portion of the consumer dollar. 

And it’s not surprising. Most 
families already have a car, 1.V. 
set, decent clothing, etc. They, 
therefore, become more _ inter- 
ested in buying services. A beiter 
home, more entertainment, and 
increased travel are coming 
within the reach of more and 
more people. 

With a bigger bite of consumer 
pie going for services, it means a 
smaller one for goods. 


CHANGING 
PRICE PATTERNS 

Price is another element that 
you can't afford to ignore in any 
appraisal of future spending pat- 
terns. 

There have been changes over 
the past year. Most significant is 
the leveling out of hard goods. 

It reflects the increased pres- 
sure put on these products by 
Sagging demand. 

True, it hasn't resulted in any 
upsurge in hard goods buying 
yet, but that’s mainly because 
stemming a _ price rise isnt 
enough. Big cuts are needed if 
demand is to revive. 

The recent experience with 
cheaper cars illustrates this point 
Most of the economy cars, beth 
foreign and domestic, have re- 
ported sales actually running 
above a year ago. 

This is no chance factor. A 
family that wouldn't = spend 
$2,500 for a car may very well 
be persuaded to part with, say, 
$1,700. 
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RESULT: A 1% DROP IN CONSUMER 
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Melvin C. Holm, Vice President and Treasurer, Carrier Corporation 


“Moore forms helped us cut inventory 18%” 


CONTROL SPEEDS CARRIER MARKET FORECASTS, PLOTS PRODUCTION FOR ON-TIME SHIPMENTS 


A new Planning and Production Control System gives 
Carrier Corporation a competitive edge by speeding ship- 
ment of its air conditioning units. Sales forecasts — the first 
stage of production planning — are faster and closer to the 
market picture with scientifically designed forms that organ- 
ize and expedite paperwork. Determining material and 
manpower requirements follows the forecast. 


Next a Parts Requirement Record, run off from punched 
cards and using an IBM 650 computer, schedules quantities 
of components and completion dates. Parts arrive on stag- 
gered schedule for uninterrupted work flow. The Record is 
a 4-part Moore continuous form, the fast-moving Speediflo. 
It is the company’s control in print. 


This kind of automated control keeps inventories to a 


Build control with 


minimum and reduces warehouse footage. It has released 
capital for other uses and reduced seasonal loan require- 
ments. Overproduction is less likely since forecasts are up- 
to-date. Slowdowns caused by late or missing parts are 
minimized. Earlier deliveries can be promised — and met. 


The Moore man helped in scientific design 
of procedures and forms tailored to this Au- 
tomated Data Processing (ADP) system. For 
more examples of form-system improvement, 


write on your letterhead to the Moore office 
nearest you. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Tex., 


Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- 
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out U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Central America. \ = 
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